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ieh Auth il, 88 centa. 
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Pee —— * eenee american Authors, British Authors, 
Dn — s Ten oys Who Liv on the U > h Cl 
From Long Ago to Now. Blaisdell’s Study of the English Classics. 


A Handbook fur Teachers. By mail, $1.10. 
Andrew's Story Mother Nature Told. 


Grammar for Common schools. By Prof. 
School editions of these four books by mail, 


B. F. ‘weed. 
55 cents each. Containing all the essentials of this difficult 
These books are Standard. 


branch in pages, 30 cents net. 




















Any of the Gass Seats will be sent by the publishers, postpaid on receipt of price. 
free upon applicatio 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 
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NEW YORK. 

CINCINNATI. 
MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING. 





NORMAL 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Young Folk’s Library. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. ne Sa -books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’'s Grammars. Stowell’s 
Physiol 


Dllustrated catalogue 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





New Normal First Reader, 


PUBLISHERS OF 





PORTER 
AND 


COATES, 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


New Normal Second Reader, 
New Normal Third Reader, 
New Normal Fourth Reader, 
New Normal Fifth Reader, 
Buckwalter’s Primary Speller, 





184 WABASH AVENUE, Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
CHICAGO. Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) 

46 BROMFIELD STREET, Practical System Tracing, (5 Nos.) 
BOSTON. 


Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Speller, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 


Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
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Brown's Academic Algebra, 
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Baker's Philosophy, 
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WISHESIN THIS ISSUE TO CALLYOUR ©) Sf 
ATTENTION TO THE FoLLOWING 


“HULL’S DRAWING DESIGNS.” Founded and built upon roy ay and Expe- 
nence, The only self-instructing system extant. This book is — valuable as a guide wo) to put in the hands 
of the teacher. It contains hundreds of designs or pictures in free hand saving, = . his also 
valuable as a text-book for the pupil and has just been adopted in the city of imp W. Washington, first 
order being for six hundred copies. Price, 35 cents, single copy, or $3.00 per dozen. 


' “OUTLINES, TOPICS AND SKETCHES” IN U. S. HISTORY, 
y S. Laura Ensicn. New oped, revised to date, now ready. Thirty-thousand copies sold. 
Most complete O 2 S Maaeey pubtiied. iG ae eel Sade 





utlines in U 
°. Price, 25 cents, or $2.40 per d ozen, 


REWARD AND PICTURE CARDS. | carry in stock a v large assortmen 
iat, if you will remit me 30 30 cents, 50 cents, $1.00 or more, Kd TY bt num- 
wanted, I will give you good value or money refunded. New d designs being continually added. 


a> ALOGUES, SPEAKERS, PLAYS A AND DRAMAS. Large assort- 
Rent in stock and all orders sent promptly. See catalogue of such goods. 


CATALOGUE OF METHOD BOOKS, TROUBLE KILLERS, 


ETC., most complete out, 72 pages, sent free. Catalogue of Plays and Dramas, also of Maps and Globe 


A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for your 
school. 


And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphiets, “ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “‘Color In The Kindergarten.” The 
complete book. “Color In The School- 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 


60 cents. 
vy. €o., 
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At the great women’s meeting, just closed at 
- Washington, Miss Willard eloquently advo- 
cated the right of her sex to be permitted to do 
whatever her hand and heart may find todo. She 
would emancipate woman from the dictation of 
man, and make her his equal in every department 
of work and study. Has the “weaker sex” the 
ability to cope with masculine talent and physical 
She replies: ‘‘Let Phillippa Fawcett 
answer, with her famous four hundred marks above 
the mercilessly nameless Senior Wrangler, of Cam- 
bridge university. Let Miss Alford, niece of the 
great Dean Alford, answer, with her first honors in 
the classical tripos of the same great seat of learn. 

ing; and Helen Reed, who won the Sargent prize at 
our Own ‘fair Harvard,’ ere long to become more 
worthy of its name by reason of fair piay rendered 
to the fair sex. Let Mademoiselle Belasco, of 
Bucharest, answer, who passed the best examination 
in the Paris law school, and is the first lawyer 
known to human annals who studied that profes- 
sion in order to defend the poor without a fee. Let 
Florence Holland answer, who last year won a 
double first in Latin and in English at Calcutta 
university. Let Miss Greenwood, of Brooklyn, 
answer, with her revord as superintendent of evan- 


gelistic work in the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and her list of over 700 women 
preachers and evangelists. Let the Catholic 
Katherine Drexel speak, who on February 12 conse- 
crated herself by solemn vows to the exclusive ser- 
vice of the Indian and the negro, devoting her for- 
tune of $7,000,000 to their religious, intellectual, and 
social elevation.” 

This is an argument, concrete and convincing. 
But Miss Willard might have largely extended the 
list, for during all the ages woman has been doing 
valiant work for human progress, and if the future 
gives her greater opportunities, what more can she 
desire? 





AN examination has been in progress for several 
weeks past for the purpose of determining the 
sanitary condition of the private schools in the 
lower part of this city. More than forty schools 
have been inspected, twenty-four of which are in 
tenement houses. In nearly all cases the school- 
room was one of a set of rooms occupied by the 
teacher and his family. The report says that, as a 
rule, the rooms were not properly lighted or venti- 
lated, and over-crowded. Fumes of cooking food 
and of tobacco smoke helped to make the atmos- 
phere close and dangerous. Some of the teachers 
were bachelors, but they smoked their pipes and 
cooked their food in the school-rooms. Scarcely 
one of the forty-two teachers could speak a word of 
English, and several of them had arrived from 
Russia or Poland less than a year ago. Some of the 
school-rooms were in synagogues, and were found in 
better condition as to light and ventilation than 
were the school-rooms in tenement houses, but dirty 
floors, walls, and ceilings were noticed inall. Dis- 
cipline among the scholars, whose ages were from 
five to twelve years, seemed tobe unknown. Rude 
benches were the only articles of furniture in the 
rooms and the scholars were permitted to walk 
about at will. 
This indicates what would be the result if each 
denomination and society should be permitted to 
have its own schools and draw its portion of the 
public money. No method of supervision would be 
able to correct such abuses as have been discovered. 
The true way of correcting these abuses is to make 
our public schools so good and commodious that 
such dens as have been unearthed could not be pos- 
sible. There are no parents in this country who 
prefer to give their children darkness rather than 
light, filth in place of cleanliness, and foul air rather 
than pure air. Such monsters have long ago left 
this world. 





yy THe JouRNAL of Jan. 31 an opinion was ex- 

pressed that our high schools afford an excellent 
opportunity for those who wish to enter college, but 
far less excellent preparation for those who expect 
to enter the work of the world. A conversation 
was given between a merchant and a young gradu- 
ate of a high school who wished to become a busi- 
ness man. Then we said that ‘the high school that 
teaches bookkeeping, stenography, letter-writing, 
type-writing, banking, common law, practical 
writing, commercial calculations, short cuts in 
figures, uses of business paper, and gives general 
drills that tend to quicken the intellect and secure 
accuracy at the same time, does not lack for 
pupils.” ‘“‘From nearly every sentence of the 
above,” the Academy says, ‘‘ we wish to record our 
emphatic dissent,” because it evidently thinks that 
a drill in theory is a better preparation for business 
life than one in the practical branches.._The Academy 
wants character and well trained minds. So does 
every one who knows anything about the needs of 
the world. But cannot chsracter and capacity be 
Obtained through the study of those studies that 





will help in business as well as through those that 
will not? There is a general knowledge that every 
boy and girl ought to know, and which can be had 
before the high school is entered. Here the aim 
should be to specialize towards practical ends and 
needs. Those who expect to go to college could 
take one course, and those who are to enter business 
life another. What folly to keep a boy who is to 
enter the business world digging away at Greek 
roots and the higher mathematics, entirely ignorant 
of the work he is to be called upon todo! We are 
living in a day of intense activity where the win- 
ning horse gets the prize. It is harder now to 
make a good living than it was to make a fortune a 
generation ago. 

It isussumed that there is no comparison between 
the discipline got from a classical and mathematical 
course, and one got in the learning of the practical 
branches of business life. The assumption is wrong. 
Character and capacity can be taught in a commer- 
cial college as well as a high school. It seems to be 
riveted in the minds of some classicists that they 
own the key to mental discipline, and all students 
must go to them for it. They are mistaken. Peter 
Cooper and Abraham Lincoln are but two examples 
among ten thousand others, showing how ground- 
less their ideas are. If the high schools are wise 
they will yield to a popular demand heard louder 
and louder each year, and open wide their doors to 
those who are now compelled to seek the training 
they need in schools where a high tuition is 


charged. 


WE are slowly coming to realize what a grand 

republic we have, where the children of the 
rich and poor can receive equal education. The cler- 
gyman meets his people once a week, the teacher has 
all his pupils before him five days in a week ; he there- 
fore has at least ten times the chance of doing them 
good, for continuity counts for a great deal in work 
with mind. The roots of everything in business, 
law, medicine, theology, and pedagogy, reach down 
tothe primary school. From this place influences 
go out affecting, for good or ill, all the conditions 
and circumstances of life. Theaverage family can- 
not be depended upon to give the child the kind of 
training he needs. The school must do this. This 
winter [twelve million school children meet each 
day in this country for instruction and discipline. 
These pupils are naturally good. It used to be 
thought that a man must be bad before he could be 
good, but that time has passed. The old plan of 
training was the “ knock down and drag out” argu- 
ment. Each member of a church was required to 
be convinced of the *‘ exceeding sinfulness of sin” in 
the world in general, and in his own heart in par- 
ticular. This time has passed. It was formerly 
thought that formal devotional exercises were 
essential parts of a good school; that each morning 
and evening a chapter from the Bible must be read, 
a hymn sung, and prayer offered, but this time is 
passing away. The life of the teacher is now seen 
to be more than his lips, and what he is, infinitely 
more"potential than what he says. We are slowly 
baginning to see some things in clearer light than 
our fathers saw them, for which let us be thankful, 
take courage, and go forward. 


—_~ 
2 








THE school is no place for a teacher without 
principle. Let such seek a livelihood any 
where else; or, failing to gain it by other means, let 
starvation seize the body and send the soul back to 
ite Maker as it is, rather than he should incur the 
fearful guilt of poisoning youthful minds and drag- 
ging them down to his own pitiable level. If there 
can be one sin greater than another, on which 
heaven frowns with more awful displeasure, it is 
that of leading the young into principles of error, 





and the debasing practices of vice. 
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ONE BY ONE. 


The general excuse for want of success is ‘‘ s0- 
ciety.” A drunken hackman recently said to the 
justice: ‘‘°*Tworn’t my fault. "Twas my fare as 
kept giving me drink.” ‘Is your throat a gutter 
then,” retorted the magistrate, ‘“‘that everybody 
can tip filth into? Your throat is your own. 
Fined $10.” Who made this hackman’s throat a 
gutter? Was it society that licensed the saloons? 
Was he a victim of the social system? Not at all. 
He should have risen above the system and been a 
sober man. Teachers excuse themselves for their 
shortcomings because the superintendent demands 
unreasonable things and the course of study is 
inflexible, and the text-books are not right, and the 
principal is unreasonable. These are walls of straw 
that tumble down on the application of a very little 
logic. Sin isn’t so much in others as in ourselves. 
We mustn’t lay our failures on the stars but on 
ourselves. Individualism has given this age prom- 
inence over all other ages, and will keep it ahead if 
it is to progress. Society isn’t a sinner. We are 
the sinners. A good deacon once prayed, ‘‘O, Lord, 
have mercy upon this poor, degenerate age.” He 
should have prayed for mercy for a ‘‘ poor, misera- 
ble sinner.” Sin isn’t in the aggregate, but in per- 
sons. All reforms commence in individuals. One 
by one we come into the world, one by one we 
live, and one by one we die. We can’t shift 
personal responsibility upon others. When the 
fabled king saw himself as he was, he went out 
and prayed, ‘‘O God, have mercy upon me, a fool.” 
This was true repentance. 

The question for teachers to answer is, ‘‘How do 
Iteach?” If the conviction of sin follows, repent 
and bring forth the fruits of repentance. The very 
worst way is to make “‘ society” a scape-goat and 
pile our sins upon it. It will not do. There was a 
good deal of truth in the old doctrine of personal 
sin. Each child was not only bad by nature, but 
bad by association, and only a divine power could 
lift him out of this badness. Now the doctrine is 
that the sinner is only a victim of circumstances 
over which he has little control. He is born into 
the world all right, but contact with society makes 
him allwrong. If this is so we must go at society 
and regenerate it. But whereis ‘‘society”?. Who 
ever saw it? Who ever talked with it? 

All this applies with tremendous force to teach- 
ers, and shows that there is a work for each one to 
do—a personal work, an individual work, a one by 
one work. Educational reform has been promoted 
by persons—Pestalozzi, Froebel, Arnold, Mann, 
each working by himself, for himself, and from him- 
self, outward. So must we work, and the sooner we 
begin the better will it be. 





CHILDREN keep the land pure and sweet. They 
cannot altogether be spoiled, for in them is 
beauty, light, glory, and heroism as well. Who 
has not shed a tear over the sad fate of the little lost 
ones of Wynockie? A recent writer says that he 
has seen the bleak, tangled mountain, on which 
those poor boys were bewildered in the night and 
the rain of the first day of the year. He knows the 
little hut where they dwelt_with their father and 
mother; poor, simple folk they were who lived 
there when he passed the place, a score of years 
ago, and no doubt the same sort of dwellers remain. 
Hard working, ignorant folk, with little of poetry 
and beauty in their lives, with many mouths to 
feed, and much ado to get enough to keep them- 
selves warmed and clothed, yet from thesecame the 
little ones whose death was so sublime—three 
little brothers, wandering hand in hand for hours, 
up and down the cold hill paths, sinking down at 
last, from utter exhaustion, and dying; yet when 
they were found, the two elder ones were all but 
naked, and the tiniest one was wrapped up in the 
jackets and shirts of the others. Here was love of 
the highest, truest type, love involving self-abnega- 
tion, and it was shown by children who had never 
been trained or cultivated in the finer parts of their 
nature. Many a mother, tucking her children 
warmly in at night, has lingersd in her nursery, 


with wet eyes, remembering these poor ‘‘ babes in 


the woods.” And their fate was sadder far than 
those of olden memory, for no kind robin “did 
cover them with leaves,” and thecarrion crows, and 
starving cats, came and mutilated them as they lay 
in death’s deep sleep. In children we find the 
power of all that is best in this world or the world 
to come. Hundreds of instances could be narrated 
proving this fact. Let teachers take courage. 





THERE are 80 many women who can do nothing 
outside the home but teach, it is a genuine bene- 
ficence when a woman vacates a place in the 
teachers’ ranks and enters upon an unusual line of 
work. As Miss Willard has just said, such a 
woman does two excellent things: she makes room 
for some one waiting for a place, and helps to open 
a new vocation for herself and other women. The 
past ten years has seen almost every calling, trade, 
and profession open towoman. She is ticket-agent, 
stenographer, type-writer, clerk, broker, real-estate 
agent, bookseller, doctor, lawyer, editor, author, 
artist, lecturer, dentist, barber, farmer, ranchman, 
and steam-boat captain. In this city Dr. Emma 
Kempin, from Lorraine, is lecturing to both men 
and women on law, and in Baltimore Miss Mary 
Garrett has opened the Johns Hopkins medical col- 
lege to women as well as men. The world moves, 
as Miss Willard proves, and the time is not distant 
when talent and not sex will determine success. 





Tue Private Schoolmaster, London, thinks that 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is evolving extravagant doc- 
trines in suggesting that teachers should not 
smoke. ‘‘ With all our respect for the journal in 
question,” says The Schoolmaster, ‘‘ wecannot help 
remarking that such utterances savor strongly of 
the ridiculous.” We wonder what our contempor- 
ary would say about an occasional bottle of wine; 
or, once in a while, a glass of whiskey? We knew 
an English clergyman who could not undertake a 
second service on Sunday without the spiritual 
strength coming from a glass of brandy. Would 
the Schoolmaster call teetotalism ‘‘extreme and 
unmitigated bosh,”? Has the teacher no character 
to maintain before his pupils? Can he smoke, and 
tipple, and do all sorts of injurious things and 
expect to have any influence for good left? It may 
be ‘‘ bosh ” for a teacher to maintain a good charac- 
ter in England, but we thank God it is not in 
America. 





Tue remarks of President Eliot before the last 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, have stirred up more criticism than any 
similar lecture for many years. The points he 
made were that children should not have so 
long vacations, examinations should be less in quan. 
tity but better in quality; an excessive amount of 
time is now given to the teaching of the three R’s; 
a graduate of a high school could read aloud all 
that the children have read for six years, in forty-six 
hours. He stated that the time devoted to arithme- 
tic in the public schools is nearly 21 per cent., but 
by careful computation he finds that a high school 
pupil can do the entire amount in fifteen hours. 
He believes that the memory is trained too much 
and the faculties of observation too little. 

These criticisms, in the main, are just, but the 
faults are necessary ones, coming from the circum- 
stances with which schools are surrounded, which 
are, in the mair, the following: School-boards have 
too much to say about text-books, courses of study, 
and ways of teaching; the people, with few excep- 
tions, do not know what education means; the 
majority of teachers have had no professional train- 
ing; the traditions of the past havea firm hold upon 
all connected with school life; the conviction that a 
school education requires the studying of the ele- 
ments of all branches of knowledge. These are a 
few difficulties impeding the progress of educational 
reform. Does Dr. Eliot realize how difficult it is to 
overcome them? 








THERE was once a temperance lecturer who used to get 
drunk occasionally for the purpose of giving the people 
an object-lesson they would never forget. This incident 
was suggested by the tirade on degrees in the January 
Educational Review, which prints the name of its editor- 
in-chief with Ph.D. in conspicuous type, and the names 
of each of his three assistants with smaller display. If 
scho.astic degrees are good for these conspicuous teachers, 
why are they not equally good for less conspicuous 
ones? Why the distinction? Where's the difference? 


TEXAS ought to have magnificent ‘schools if their ex. 
cellence is to be measured by thesize of her school fund. 
Nearly 2,000,000 acres of school land have been sold dur- 
ing the past two years, adding to the permanent school 
fund about $5,000,000. Interest on these sales now fur- 
nishes to the available school fund $200,000 annually, 
There is now embraced in leases in good standing 8,000,- 
000 acres of public land, producing a revenue of more 
than $300,000 per annum. How do salaries in the Lone 
Star state compare with those in other states? Perhaps 
some Texan can tell us. 


AN article on ‘‘ Thoroughness” printed in THE Jour- 
NAL several years ago, and copied many,times, turns up 
in the last number of the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
with the remark that “‘ our author means all right but 
does not know how to express himself.” About a hun- 
dred exchanges have testified to the value of the article 
by copying it with credit, and many with commenda- 
tion. This is pretty good testimony. 


Ex-VicE PRESIDENT HAMLIN recently said, at a ban- 
quet in honor of the memory of Lincoln, that ‘‘ Lincoln 
was not an educated man, but he was a learned man.” 
Here is a distinction with a difference. He also said 
that ‘‘ his teachers were the men with whom he came in 
contact; ” and then asked, “‘ Is this kind of an education 
better than that of the college?” This isa hard ques- 
tion to answer ; it depends so much upon circumstances, 
for the associates of the growing boy must be known as 
well as the school he attends. Better without the asso- 
ciates if they are bad, and better without the college if 
it doesn’t teach what and how it ought to. 





A LITTLE over fifty years ago the legislature of South 
Carolina passed a law making it an offence for anyone to 
give instruction to a slave : 

“If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write 
or procure any slave to be taught to reador write,such person 
if a free white person, shall be fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars for each offence, and imprisonment for not less than six 
months ; or, if a free person of color, he shall be whipped not ex- 
ceeding fifty lashes and fined not exceeding fifty dollars ; and, if 
a slave he shal] be whipped not exceeding fifty lashes; the 
informer shall be entitled to one-half the fine.” 

The twenty years of opportunity the colored people 
have had have been used to good advantage ; it is now 
said that seven out of every ten negroes can read and 
write. But the two decades just past are but the begin- 
ning of intellectual development in that race; it may 
reasonably be expected that in the near future it will ac- 
complish the task that is before it—elevation to intelli- 
gence, dignity, and comfort. 





Ir it isa fact that the man of one book is dangerous, 
should we not concenerate more in our school work and 
scatter less. The late John Mc Sweeny, who was at the 
time of his death the greatest criminal lawyer in Amer- 
ica, studied but two books—the Bible and Shakespeare, 
** Life is too short,” he once said,‘‘ for any man to obtain 
more than a mere smattering of the good things of 
English literature. I have found the Bible and Shakes- 
peare entirely adequate to my needs. I have never 
found a case in which the quotation I wished to use, 
or the thought I worked toexpress in the paraphrase of 
another, was not easily obtained from one or both of these 
sources, There is wisdom here for teachers. 





THE London Journal of Education says in a notice of 
Professor Harper’s outline of work for the new univer- 
sity of Chicago that ‘‘ the time has came when no uni- 
versity will be complete that does not provide for the 
teaching of the science and art of education.” 





IF a thing can’t be done, what is the use of arguing 
how fit ought to bedone? For better or for worse, reli- 
gious teaching is out of our public schools and is to remain 
out. The Public School Journal will call this an “ effu- 
sion,” but it is the truth nevertheless, 


THE annual spring meeting of the Department of _Sup- 
erintendence has just closed an interesting session at 
Philadelphia a report of which will appear next week. 
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THE NEED OF OCCUPATION BY CHILDREN. 
By Lucy WHELOCK, Chauncey Hall School, Boston. 
The old saying that ‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do” is so often exemplified in the 
school-room, that many teachers have resorted to the 
use of the Froebel material as a means of occupation for 
restless hands, regardless of the fact that the great value 
and significance of this material lies in its methodical 
application, and one of the fundamental truths of Fre- 
bel’s system is that nothing is to be used without an edu- 
cational purpose, and that, for the highest development, 
hand and brain must work together. This constitutes 
the great superiority of the kindergarten occupations over 
those given in the good old times of our grandmothers 
—the childish notions of patch-work, samplers, and 
knitting. No doubt the girls of those days learned to 
sew ; but that was the only end sought or attained, and 
the long hours spent in imprisonment from the pure air 
and sunshine were a fruitless waste of childish powers. 

German children knit, and have always done so. The 
stocking and needles are a feature in all pictures of Ger- 
man interiors and home life. 

But, like the industrial work introduced by Pestalozzi 
in his early experiments for bettering the condition of 
the working classes, this occupation is an end unto itself, 
and productive of no higher good. 

Is it not true in life that a man never rises higher than 
the mark he sets himself? The soul that says, ‘“‘ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry,” never rises beyond eating and 
drinking. Is it not also true that the occupations of the 
school can never reach further than the purpose of the 
teacher? If she works for an immediate end in the mere 
employment of the figures in ‘‘ busy work” rather than 
for an ultimate end, the unfolding of all the powers of 
the child, the work fails of its highest good. 

If we consider the child to be developed in the trinity 
of its being—body, mind, and spirit—only when head, 
hand, and heart are employed is the result true educa- 
tion. If we examine Froebel’s material, we shall see 
how he meets this demand for an “all around develop- 
ment” at every step. The child’s first playfellows, the 
colored balls, give him physical exercise, and training of 
the hand and eye in tossing and catching, swinging and 
whirling. Exercises for giving ideas of position and di- 
rection, number and form, and for distinguishing color, 
furnish the mind with new perceptions, and through the 
songs accompanying the exercises, and symbolism, by 
which a ball becomes a flower, a bird, or a dancing 
color-fairy, the emotions are awakened, and heart cul- 
ture begins. A triangular tablet is given, maybe. The 
child looks at it, handles it, places it in different posi- 
tions; he learns to distinguish between the nght-angle 
and sharp corners, both by sight and touch, thus gaining 
a fund of experience as to form, while using his hands 
and eyes. But it is not merely a three-cornered bit of 
wood which he is handling ; it is an Indian tent, per- 
haps, or a mountain, or a soldier-cap; and if it is a tent, 
the father and mother and little Indian boy are sure to 
live in it, and the family feeling is touched and the 
affections aroused. And the soldier-cap is no abstract 
soldier-cap for anybody in general, but always it is for 
George Washington, or Gen. Grant, or some other great 
leader, for the love of home end for the family widens 
with love of country and its heroes, and so patriotism is 
cultivated, even in the kindergarten. 

Not only does each one of Froebel’s gifts correspond to 
the nature of the child, but the whole forms an unbroken 
series adapted to the natural course of the mental pro- 
cesees, and each occupation has its own particular func- 
tion. From the simple unity of the ball to the variety 
of the cube in all its subdivisions, through varied repre- 
sentations of surface, line, and point, presented in the 
gifts, Froebel leads to the combination and arrangement 
of these elements in directed and creative work, using 
each with a definite purpose in view to meet a certain 
stage of development. 

The kindergarten occupations are expressive of what 
the child has gained through his handling of the objects 
given him to further his acquaintance with the material 
world. Weavin;, is not introduced simply to fill up the 
time, and to train the hand to skill ; but that thereby the 
child may gain another means of expression of ideas of 
number, color, and form, which have come into his 
mind through exercises with the colored balls, through 
counting corners, faces, and edges of his cube, and com- 
parison of different forms produced by the laying of tab- 
lets. Folding does not present as its primary object the 
production of paper boats and star-forms, but a means 
of stamping impresssons of geometric forms observed in 
the laying of different figures, and of giving the little 
one power to make “the outward show of things con- 








form to the desires of his own mind.” 

Leaves, fruits, flowers, and other objects studied, are 
reproduced in the sewing, as well as lines, angles, 
squares, and other geometric forms. 

In the whirling motion of the ball, presenting to the 
child the mill-wheel, or the wind-mill, we have the 
genesis of the curved line, and the child begins to draw 
circles, and forms of life based thereon. The ball swing- 
ing from right to left suggests the pendulum, and the 
horizontal line is derived from this exercise, and draw- 
ing begins. 

So each occupation of the kindergarten becomes a 
medium for expression of some idea growing out of a 
previous experience of the day, and meets Froebel’s de- 
mand for all employment of childish force, that it be 
pleasing and productive. Let us have for the occupa- 
tions of the school, not merely desultory employment 
for restless fingers, but something which calls into action 
mental power, because of a natural connection with 
what has gone before, arousing the desire for reproduc- 
tion, for expression, and so tending towards creation, 
which is the ultimate end of Froebel’s system of educa- 
tion. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING IN BOSTON. 





(From our Boston correspondent.] 

Boston is nothing if it is not intense. It has its own 
way of doing things, and it does what it chooses. Its 
schools are in the habit of taking up special subjects, 
now and then, one thing at a time. At one time it 
was drawing, at another music, then it was language 
teaching, again elementary science, and now it is physi- 
cal training. 

This subject, as we learn from a report made to the 
echool board last June 13s not new, but has been consid- 
ered in one way or another for thirty years past. It is 
worthy of notice that that prince of. superintendents, 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, recommended for the schools of 
Boston the Ling system of Swedish gymnastics thirty 
years ago. 

It is only at the present time, however, that the city 
has taken what appears to be efficient measures for the 
general use of this system throughout all its schools. 
The general ‘important steps in this movement are as 
follows : 

Nearly twojyears ago Mrs. Mary Heminway, an ex- 
cellent lady of this city, and very benevolent, whose son 
gave to Harvard university the fine gymnasium which 
bears his name, and over which Dr. Sargent presides, 
opened a gymnasium, placed it in charge of a native 
Swede, an educated man, and proposed to the school 
board that she would give in this gymnasium free in- 
struction in the Swedish style, to’one hundred public 
school teachers for one year. Volunteers from among 
the best teachers in the city immediately applied, untii 
the number was full. They soon became enthusiastic in 
the work. By permission of the board they introduced 
the system into their schools. It rapidly became popu- 
lar. Other teachers learned it of these, and so the work 
grew. 

Meantime the school board ,took up the matter and 
asked the supervisors to investigate, and report upon the 
best system of physical training to be introduced into 
all the schools. An able report was made by Supervisor 
Peterson, taking strong ground in favor of the Ling 
system, as being in all respects best adapted for practi- 
cal work in schools of all grades. 

Then the board appointed a new standing committee, 
called ‘‘ The committee on Physical Training,” of which 
Dr. William A. Mowry was made chairman. This com- 
mittee at once commenced a careful and vigorous ex. 
amination of systems. Dr. Mowry visited many of the 
leading cities of the country, examined the various sys- 
tems of gymnastics which he found in the schools and 
upon his return the committee discussed the whole sub- 
ject and reported in favor of introducing the Swedjsh 
system and of placing the instruction of the teachers in 
the hands of a “‘ director of physical training” and his 
assistants. The Boston plan contemplates giving the 
entire direction of affairs into the hands of this ‘‘ direc- 
tor” and his assistants, but the regular teachers in 
the schools of all grades must be so trained that they can 
give all the direct instruction to the pupils. 

The next step was an important one. It was the 
choice of the director. The committee at once cabled 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, director of the gymnasium at 
Johns Hopkins university at Baltimore, who was then in 
Europe. It was, however,only after his return, and after 
he had visited Boston and had observed the long list of 


position. He has accepted and has entered upon his 
duties. He told me a few days ago that he was much 
pleased with what he found here. The system is practi- 
cally in operation, much enthusiasm prevails, and he 
anticipates the entire success of the movement. He 
says that he has met with the most cordial spirit of 
co-operation on the part of teachers, masters, super- 
visors, committees, and citizens. 

The entire sentiment of the city seems to be in favor 
of the movement, and there is apparently no opposition 
to it. Everyone seems to feel that Americans have 
heretofore given by far too little attention to the devel- 
opment and the health of the body, and that if our 
civilization attains to its proper position,the harmonious, 
healthy, normal development of all the organs of the 
physical being must be sought for, and these organs cul- 
tivated, and kept healthy, in order that the race may 
reach the highest attainments, intellectually and morally. 


HOME MADE APPARATUS. 





By Anna B. BapiaM, Training School, Lewiston, 
Maine. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of material that is 
constantly being published and manufactured as aids in 
teaching, the enthusiastic teacher is constantly invent- 
ing and preparing new material to facilitate her work 
Sometimes she is at a loss to know where to obtain her 
materials, even after the most brilliant plans have 
originated in her fertile brain. As far as possible, the 
materials should be collected at a merely nominal ex- 
pense to the teacher. All should be fish that comes to the 
net of the teacher ; she will devise ways and means of - 
utilizing the materials that come to hand. 
The figures of old calendars are invaluable for number 
work when mounted upon pieces of manilla paper, or 
upon charts of the same material. 
Scraps of worsted, silk, velvet, and wool goods are 
valuable for color lessons, lessons upon materials and 
their sources. 
The illustrations in old flower catalogues are found 
most useful for botany lessons, lessons in color, or even 
number. 
Old advertising cards may be used for sliced pictures 
and copies. 
The illustrations from old arithmetics may be mounted 
for early lessons in practical questions. 
The illustrations, words, and phrases from worn-out 
primers mounted, and cut out, will serve a useful pur- 
pose with the beginners who find trouble in making 
the transition from board to books. 
Outline cards, often found as advertisements, are 
excellent for busy-work for the children to use to outline 
or mark around upon the slate, or upon the blackboard. 
When neatly outlined with a slate pencil upon the latter, 
chalk may be used to strengthen the lines. 
Illustrations from fashion-plates, railway-guides, or 
newspapers, are useful for various purposes, either for 
number or language, and, in the case of the last two, for 
elementary geography lessons. 
Catalogues, published by such firms as Houghton, Mif 
flin & €o. and Lee & Shepard, which contain excellent 
portraits of the authors of popular books, may be utilired 
in the study of authors. 
The store-keepers frequently are contributors of sam- 
ple books, which serve as material for color lessons ; 
while the fields and woods furnish an endless variety of 
material for botany lessons, particularly in the fall of the 
year, when the seed-pods are ripe. 

Where a teacher continues in the same grade for a 
number of years, she has an opportunity each year to 
add to her stock of home-made, but invaluable material, 
and doing it in that way, she will not feel the burden of 
the work, while she will be repaid by the interest and 
pleasure of the children. 

I do not deny there is work in getting this material 
ready ; but so there is work in putting so,much matter 
upon the board, only to erase it at the close of the ses- 
sion. Much of this same board work has to be used 
every term, and, if placed upon charts, etc., it is always 
ready in a compact and attractive form. 





A SCHOOL that does not teach ethics or morality is to 
be avoided. An educated human being attempting to 
form the habits of thought of young human beings must 
train them ethically or morally. A good deal of objection 
to moral training arises because religious people have 
made the distinction—‘“‘ he is a moral man, but not a re- 
ligious man.” A young child is to be trained morally, 
intellectually, and physically. Every true teacher gives 








favoring circumstances, that he consented to take the 


attention to all this training of powers, 
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ALL AROUND TEACHING FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 


By M. A. CARROLL. 

Suppose a primary teacher has a class of little ones 
with whom she wishes to begin sense-training—object, 
or form and color lessons, whatever she chooses to call 
her work in this direction ; let us also suppose that she 
has had no special preparation for the work, What 
simple object can she take to make a beginning? If 
she will take the kindergarten worsted ball, she will 
find it an excellent starting point for many reasons, 
some of them being that it is the simplest possible form 
and is the same in all positions, that it is an admirable 
basis for classification, containing the general attributes 
of all objects—size, form, density, and position, and that 
its qualities are easily understood, such ideas as 
*‘round,” ‘‘ soft,” ‘‘ red,” being readily grasped by the 
child’s mind. 

LANGUAGE. 

Its use in teaching language is that of any object illus- 
tration, that it prevents thedivorce of word and thought, 
and also that the child will readily find words to describe 
a favorite plaything, thus increasing his vocabulary. 
The children may roll the ball between their hands, thus 
feeling its round shape, contrasted with that of the 
cubical block. The ideas of soft and hard are developed 
in the same way, tne children squeezing the soft ball and 
finding out that they make no impression on the piece of 
wood. The children may sing passing the ball from 
hand to hand, “ My soft ball likes to wander from one 
child to another. And wishes many happy days.” 


NUMBER, 


This soft, round ball rolls easily, two children sitting 
opposite each other, roll it back and forth singing, ‘‘ My 
ball I want to roll you once, twice, three times, four 
times, five times, six times.” Thus the number teach- 
ing begins. It may goon with “ tossing” or “‘ throwing” 
the ball, instead of rolling. Then Mary may give 3 balls 
to Robert, Robert may give 2 to Harry, who already has 
4, how many has Harry? Or the balls may_be little vis- 
itors. Jessie’s 2 children in blue dresses, running to 
meet Nellie’s 3 who are dressed in red, making a little 
party of 5. 

EARTH. 

We note the material with which the balls are covered. 
There are many pretty songs and stories of the sheep 
from which the wool is taken. Talk of spinning, weav- 
ing, and dyeing may follow; then we may compare our 
worsted balls with wooden and rubber ones. 


THINGS. 


Having compared materials we now compare form 
and color, finding like and unlike. Emma’s dress is red, 
Leslie’s blue, etc. We think of fruits, red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and purple ; as apples, oranges, lemons, 
pears, plums, and grapes. We think of fruit that is 
round like the ball, oranges, cherries, etc. We arrange 
the balls in symmetrical or geometrical figures and in 
forms of objects, and get ideas of position and direction, 
a child being told to place a green ball in front of, the red 
one, back of it, at the right side, and at the left, etc. 
Having matched and compared colors we now see that 
red and green, blue and orange, yellow and purple look 
well together, that they harmonize like certain notes of 
the scale, (This comparison should be brought out by 
the use of a plano.) This is a good time to touch upon 
rhythm, suspending the ball, swinging it back and forth, 
and singing a little song or chanting syllables such as 
** tick-tack, tick-tack.” 

SELF. 

In his personification of the ball—something that chil- 
dren will always do with very little encouragement— 
the child transfers to it some of his own thoughts, feel- 
ings, and acts, as the ball ‘“‘ wants to say good morning,” 
‘* runs” across the floor. 

PEOPLE. 

From this the step is easy to seeing in the motions of 
the ball resemblances to those of animals, the hopping 
and flying bird, the springing cat, the bounding dog. 
Next the ball is made to represent people—is, as we have 
seen, @ little visitor, a brother, sister, or playfellow. 

ETHICS. 

In this personification and in the actual games of roll- 
ing, tossing, etc., the child may be led to be careful, 
gentle, and considerate of others. 

DOING. 

Throughout, the use of the ball should promote the 
child’s activity, and stimulate him in doing, as in feeling 
and knowing. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


FEB. 28.—DorxG AND BPrnrcs. 
MAR, 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
MAR. 14.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
MAR. 21.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 


By D. R. AvuasspurG, Theresa, N. Y. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55.] 

The primary effect of light, shade, and shadow, is to 
give (1) relief, (2) distinctness, (3) solidity, (4) emphasis. 

Relief is the management of light, shade, and shadow, 
so as to make an object appear to rtand detached from 
the background, like the cube in fig. 1. 

Distinctness is the quality of being plainly seen. 

Solidity is having the appearance of substance,—of 
being made of something. 

Emphasis in drawing is making an object, or idea, con- 
spicuous, by placing in such a light,or shading in such a 
manner, as to attract the attention. The bear and front 
of the cabin in fig. 14, is emphasized by being made 
darker than the remainder of the picture. 

A shade is that part of an object that is opposite the 
light, and is often called the shaded side. The shade is 
a part of and on the object itself. 

A shadow is not a part of the object, but is separate 
from it; it is caused by the object being in the path of 
the light shutting it off and “casting” the shadow. In 
fig. 2 a marks the shades and b the shadow. 

The process of shading is very simple, but like all sim- 
ple processes it requires much practice to render the 
values of different shades correctly. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SHADING. 

Procure a plain white box free from letters, markings, 
and ornaments, or what is preferable a plaster of Paris 
cube. 








shade darker, and this may be put on with a hard peng} 
or by bearing on the pencil very lightly. Side c is stijj 
darker and may bedrawn by bearing on the pengjj 
harder or by using a grade softer pencil. The shadow ¢ 
j8 darker still, and is represented in the same manner, 
Usually there are more shades than in the one given in the 
illustration ; but, however great the number, the proces 
is the same. It is best to practice on simple objects such 
as are given in figs. 1-6, until some degree of accuracy jg 
gained. There will be a tendency at first, to make the 
shading too light; this may be overcome by marking jin 
a part of the deepest shade or shadow at once, so that the 
two extremes of light and shade are before the eye to 
assist in judging the values of the remaining shades. 

It 1s not necessary to make the light and shade in the 
drawing of the same brightness and depth that it is on 
the real object. It is better to do so, but it is usually im- 
possible ; it is only necessary to keep the relative propor. 
tion of light and shade. The sun is many times brighter 
than the whitest paper, and the deepest shade in nature 
much darker than the blackest lead pencil, yet both of 
these extremes may be represented truthfully on com. 
mon white paper, by simply keeping the relative propor- 
tion of light and shade the same in each. 

For convenience, light may be divided into three 
degrees: (1) bright sunlight, (2) half sunlight, and (3) 
diffused light. Bowl 2 is in bright sunlight, bowl 3 in 
half sunlight, and bow] 4 in diffused light. 

Notice that on bowl 2 that the shades are light, but 
that the shadows are very dark. This is a characteristic 
of bright sunshine,—shades light, shadows dark. The 
same effect is noticed on the tent in fig. 8, the shaded side 
of the tent is not as dark as the shadow of the tent on the 
ground, or of the awning on the side of the tent. 

Bowl 8 is in direct light, but it is not as bright as bow! 
2 is exposed to. Perhaps such a light as would come 
from an open window, not so intense as the direct sun- 
shine. Notice that both the shade and the shadow are of 
about the same depth. 

Bowl 4 isin diffused light, such a light as is 
seen in partially clouded weather when the 
shades and shadows are not sharply defined, but 
blend into each other. The house in fig. 9 is in 
a similar light, but a little brighter. The diffused 
light is the favorite light of artists, because they 
can work out their ideas with more freedom. In 
bowls 2 and 3 the shades and shadows must be 
drawn according to the direction of the light, but 











in bowl 4 they are more at the caprice of the 
draughtsman, and he can do with them very 
much as he pleases. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING.—ILII. 





By Lanapon 8. THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 














Place the box, or cube before the eye similar to the 
cube in fig. 1, in such a manner that part will be in the 
light, and part in the shade. The highest light possible 
in the drawing, will be represented by the whiteness of 
the paper on which the drawing is made, and the deep- 
est shade will be represented by the blackest mark that 
can be made with the softest pencil. These are the two 
extremes beyond which it is impossible to go. Between 
these two extremes all the different shades are included. 
Make an outline of the box or cube. Look at the real 
box carefully, and note the lightest side, and on the 
drawing mark this lightest side a. Note the side that is 
next darkest and mark it b. Mark the next darkest c, 
and so on until the darkest pointis reached. These com- 
parisons may be made more accurately, if the eyes are 
partly closed so as to see through the eye-lashes, when 
looking forthe shades. Partly closing the eyes causes a 
blur that eliminates the small details, and gives a better 
chance to judge of the relative values of the broad 
masses of light and shade. 

Supposing, as in our illustration, we have found four 
grades of shading on the cube. Then let the lightest 





side be represented by the paper, as in fig. 1. Side bisa 








THE PROLATE SPHEROID. 

A spheroid is a solid which resembles a sphere 
somewhat. 

There are two varieties, (1) The elongated 
sphere, or Prolate Spheroid; and (2) The 
flattened sphere or Oblate Spheroid. 

Any section through either solid at right 
angles to the long axis of the one, or the short 
axis of the other, will be a circle; also any 
section through either solid parallel with the long 
axis of the one, or the short axis of the other, 
will be an ellipse. By a section is meant the cut 
surface caused by a plane passing though a solid. 

Place a prolate spheroid before each member of the 
class. The outline of the prolate spheroid in most posi- 
tions will appear somewhat elliptical. The long diame- 


Fig “0 











ter of the ellipse in most cases will appear horizontal, or 
nearly so. For this lesson we will suppose the appear- 
ance to be horizontal. First, draw or sketch lightly, a 
vertical straight line, 1-2in Fig. 9, any convenient length, 
say two inches. Determine by pencil or string measure- 


ment (for an explanation of these kinds of measurement 
see article II.) the proportion between the apparent length 
and the apparent width of the prolate spheroid. Suppose 
for this explanation its apparent. width tobe two-thirds 
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its apparent length. Then through the middle of the 
yerticle line sketch a horizontal straight line, 3-4, about 
three inches long, one half of it toward the left and the 
other half toward the right of the vertical line. Finally, 
sketch the outline through the extremities of the diame- 
ters thus drawn, and line it in as usual. 
OBJECTS SIMILAR TO THE PROLATE SPHEROID. 

As a practical application of drawing the prolate 

spheroid, the pupils may now draw any objects similar 





to it, as a lemon, a melon, a citron, a cucumber, a potato, 
a squash, a cantaloupe, etc., as shown in Fig 10. Let 
these objects be brought to school and treated as the ap- 
ples, peaches, etc., of a previous lesson. Or, they may 
be drawn at home as home-work and brought to the 
teacher for criticism and suggestion. 

GROUPING. 

Arrange a group of melons or similar objects, according 
to the directions for grouping found in articleII. Block 
out the group as illustrated in Fig. 8, of the preceding les- 
son. Then line in and finish the group, as shown in Fig. 11. 





This‘lesson may be given in school, or as home-work, pro- 
viding the teacher inspects the work afterward. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





KINDERGARTEN WORK IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

There can be no real ‘‘ kindergarten ” unless there are 
the requisite conditions, a trained kindergartner, time to 
devote to the work, and a proper room, but even if he 
has not any of these things there is me reason why he 
may not use some of the material that in the kindergar- 
ten is found helpful in developing mental and manual 
faculty provided only that he does not drift into the 
opinion that the éntire philosophy of Froebel is to be 
found between a weaving-mat and a sheet of folding 
paper. 

He might send for a box of kindergarten tablets, 
square and triangular, and having studied out some sim- 
ple designs, dictate them to the children, who after a few 
huts as to relative position, will be able to invent new 
designs for themselves. These designs can then be 
pasted in the parquetry or pasting-papers, which come 
in shapes corresponding to those of the tablets, an occu- 
pation which affords the children great delight and 
which very greatly promotes neatness and precision. 

If he can afford the rather expensive material he might 
have a little weaving, showing the children two or three 
of the simpler patterns given in the guide that accompa- 
nies a package of mats, and allowing them to find out 
others. 

Anyone who knows the relations of trapezoid, rhomb, 
rhomboid, hexagon, etc., to the diameters, and diagonals 
of a square, can with great advantage use the square 
folding-papers in giving form lessons. 

Or the children may cut squares from any kind of 
paper, in itself an admirable exercise, and when a suffi- 
cient number of fairly exact pieces have been obtained, 
the teacher can set to work with these, giving a lively 
and agreeable form-lesson as a stimulus to future careful 
work in cutting. 

For form lessons in solids, clay is excellent matenal, 
easily obtained and used. The youngest children can 
make spheres, and the older pupils will find considerable 
employment for their ingenuity in cutting the spheres 
into halves, quarters, and eighths, and finding the sur- 
faces, lines, and points—resemblances, differences, and 
relations of the respective parts. 


Several kinds of seeds, mixed, form good material for 
sorting and the children can make with them very pretty 
designs. 

In fact, there are a great many ways of having a little 
busy work. A tolerably good way is to know what one 
wants in this respect and why, and then to use one’s 
ingenuity in employing the material nearest at hand. 





CLAY MODELING OF SPHERE, CUBE, AND CYL- 
INDER. 

Artistic clay modeling requires special preparation on 
the part of the teacher, but the more primitive work, 
adapted for the primary school from the kindergarten, 
can be easily done by anyone who has the material, or- 
dinarily capable hands, and an eye for proportion and 
knowledge of the simplest geometrical solids. Get the 
clay prepared. (Natural clay may be used, but it requires 
experience to knead it, etc.) Keep it in a dark, cool 
place wrapped in a damp, not wet, cloth or blanket. 
Have pieces of enamel cloth or board for the children to 
work upon. If the clay gets upon their clothes, let it 
dry thoroughly, when it will brush off without soiling 
the garment. In like manner it may be dusted off the 
hands when dry. The first work is modeling the sphere. 
To do this take a piece of clay and roll and turn it 
between the palms, not touching it with the fingers. It 
will take several trials for children to make perfect 
spheres. The teacher may encourage them to persevere 
(1) by keeping the best spheres ; (2) by allowing them to 
make spheres of smaller or graduated sizes and to string 
them ; (8) by modeling objects from the spheres, as fruit, 
A sphere slightly flattened becomes an orange, flattened 
and grooved a melon, grooved on one side, a peach, etc. 
After the sphere has been well modeled make the cube. 
To do this take a sphere between the thumb and finger 
and flatten one side by tapping it lightly on the board or 
table. Flatten the opposite side in like manner calling 
the flattened sides top and bottom; tap the front, back, 
right and left sides, working by opposites. If the class 
do this in concert, tapping each side three times, it will 
be a better exercise and will be lessnoisy. After the sur- 
faces of the cube are thus roughly blocked out, develop 
them by taking the cube between the two forefingers 
and dropping it on the table,and turn and drop it on the 
opposite face, then upon the front and back, etc., work- 
ing always by opposites. Do this until the surfaces are uni- 
form and symmetrical squares, and the edges and corners 
well defined. The cylinder is made by rolling a sphere 
back and fcrth between the hands until it is drawn 
out into “‘a roller,” and flattening the ends by dropping. 
The directions are simple, but the actual work is more 
difficult than that with the cube. 





LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM.—IV. 





By Emma L. BaLou, Jersey City, N. J. 

(The teacher may give a short review of the lessons that have 
already been given in patriotism and ask the children to be ready 
on the next day to tell some of the duties that all citizens owe to 
their country.) 

Teacher.—1 know some children who have a very 
happy home. They have kind parents who take good 
care of them, who do everything they can to make them 
good, and happy, and comfortable. How do you think 
these children ought to feel toward their parents? 

Harry.—They ought to love them. 

Teacher.—Suppose they were rude, and disrespectful, 
and disobedient to them. Would that be all right? 

Nellie.—No, ma’am, it wouldn't. 

Teacher.—W ould anyone believe that they spoke the 
truth if they said they loved their parents? 

Fred.—No, ma’am., 

Teacher.—What would be the mght way for them to 
do? 

John.—They ought to show that they loved them by 
doing right. 

Teacher.—Yes, and that is what all dutiful children 
will do. Our duty toward our country is somewhat like 
the duty of children totheir parents. You have told me 
many of the advantages of living in the United States, 
many reasons why all who live here ought to love the 
country. But we ought to do more than love it, we 
ought to show our love by our conduct. We all owe our 
country many duties in return for the many blessings 
which we enjoy under its government. You have been 
thinking and talking among yourselves about some of 
these duties. What is the first duty that we owe our 
-country ? 


Teacher.—You areright. Thatis the firstduty. Good 
children obey the rules of their parents, and good citi- 
zens obey the laws of their country. Can you tell mea 
law that children sometimes break ? 

Fred.—Children sometimes steal and that is against 
the law. 

John.—My father says that it is against the law to 
swear, and that any one who uses profane language could 
be arrested. 

Teacher.—Yes, when a boy uses profane language he 
disobeys the law of God and he disobeys the law of his 
country also. Most of our laws are founded on the laws 
of God, and that is one reason why it is right that we 
should obey them. But suppose that a man thinks that 
a law is not a good law ; is it his duty to obey such a 
law? 

Fred.—If he doesn’t obey it he may get into trouble. 
John.—I don’t think he ought to obey such a law. 
Teacher.—Do you ever think that the rules of your 
parents and teachers are foolish and unnecessury ? 
Fred.—Sometimes we do. 

Teacher.—I am sure that you quite often think so. I 
think there are very few children in this class who think 
it is a good rule that they shall hold their pens in a cer- 
tain way when they write. They are quite sure that 
they can write better and more easily when they hold 
them in a different way, Yet they try very hard to 
obey the rule and some day they may know that it was 
a good rule. Do you suppose you are always vise 
enough to know whether a rule isa good one or not ? 
Fred.—I don’t think we are. 

Teacher.—Do you suppose that grown people are 
always wise enough to know whether a law is good or 
not? 

Nellie.—A good many are not. 

Teacher.—You see a man may disapprove of a law 
because he is not wise enough to know what is best. 
Again, the law which he does not approve may be bad 
for him, but good for the majority of people. The laws 
are made for the good of people and classes taken 
together, and not for the good of an individual, nor of a 
class. It would not be safe for individuals to decide what 
laws are good and what bad and disobey those that they 
disapprove. It ~ amy A true in a republic that a man 
ought to obey the laws. because if he thinks a law is not 
good he has the right to do what he can to have it 
changed. He ought to obey it until he can accomplish 
this,or, if he cannot get others to think as he does, and so 
change the law, he ought to be willing to do what the 
majority think right. So it is safe to say that it is the 
duty of every citizen of the United States to obey the 
laws of the country. 

You may tell me another duty which good citizens 
owe to their country. 

John.—Men ougitt to vote. 

Teacher.— Yes, it is the duty of men to vote, and it is 
their duty to be prepared to vote the way they think is 
right. It is wrongand unmanly to shirk the duty. 

e decided that it is the duty of the state to educate 
its children, so that they may be prepared to vote intelli- 
gently. I will tell you a story that perhaps may help 
you to see a duty that you,as children, owe to the state : 

Willie Blake was a bright boy, but did not like to 
study, and so he neglected to get his lessons. He had 
every opportunity to get a good education, but when a 
boy is quite determined not to learn his teachers cannot 
do very. much for him ; Willie’s idleness and inattention 
prevented his learning very much. The state gave him 
the chance to get an education, but he did mot take 
advantage of it. When he grew to be a man he could 
not vote ee cee 

He ought to have known about the views of his coun- 
try, but he didn’t know, and he didn’t know how to find 
out. So he voted as some one advised him to vote, and 
as those who advised him were quite often bad men, he 
often voted for bad nen. Was it not bad that Willie 
neglected the opportunity to prepare himself to be a 
good and useful citizen of his country ? 

James.—Yes, he made a great mistake. 

Teacher.—Do you think it is the duty of every boy in 
the United States to get as good an education as he can, 
so that he may be prepared to be a good citizen when he 
is a man? 

John.—I think it is. 

Fred.—I think he might ask some one who knows 
and who would tell him the right way. 

Harry.—I shouldn’t like that. Ishould want to decide 
for myself how to vote. 

Teacher.—I think you are right, Harry. Every man 
should try to decide for himself what is the right way 
for him to vote, and not depend upon any one else. 

Tell me some studies that will help, specially, to make 
you good citizens. 

John.—Studying the history of our country will help 


us. 

Teacher.—Yes, and studying the history of other 
countries will help you, too. You ought to learn also all 
you can about the government, and you should read 
about the good and great men who have lived in our 
country. Reading about them will help you to make 
your own lives good, and will help you to see what you 
can do to make your country better because you have 
lived in it. Remember that getting an education and 
thus preparing yourselves to be good and intelligent cit- 
izens, is a duty that you owe to your country. 








Fred.—It is obedience, e 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 





room. 





TEA-TABLE TALK. 





By Loita A, GREENE, Lynn, Mass, 

(The stage should be arranged as a dining-room, with 
table and chairs. Bridget, who has recently come to 
America, soliloquizes to herself as she arranges the table.) 
And, Bridget McLarity is it you who are in this foine 
house, amongst sich illigance? Faith, and who would 
have thought it. Ter be sure ef a soul does git hamesick 
sometimes, Ameriky is bether than ould Ireland. — In the 
ould counthrie we niver thought of himmin cloth ter 
wipe yer face on at the table.—({ Hurries out after dishes, 
food, etc. Stands with arms akimbo.)—Wal, naow, ef 
that don’t look foine! And I wish it was meself that 
was going ter sit daow™ ter sich a dinner.—(Rings bell.) 
—Naow Bridget McLarity remember yer manners. 

(A family consisting of father, mother, two boys and 
two girls enter, and are seated at the table. Father be- 
gins to wait upon the family.) 

Father.—Where is Florence? 

Mary.—I think she must have remained after school. 

Father.—Oh dear, what shall we ever do with that 
child! I pity her teacher. 

Herbert.—( Aside.) Guess you would if you had to teach 
her. 

John.—Oh, father, we had such a laugh at school this 
morning! Sade Rich got up to recite in geography, and 
meant to say that Rangoon is noted for its golden pagoda 
or heathen temple. But she said, ‘Rangoon is noted 
for its golden pedagogue.” 
glad one teacher was worth his weight in gold. 

Herbert.—Hoh ! She’s always blundering. She goes 
right into an answer head-foremost. The other day, we 
were writing advertisements on our slates, and she 
wrote : ‘‘ Wanted.—A room by a gentleman thirty feet 
long and fifteen feet wide.” And even after the teacher 
corrected that mistake and cautioned her she wrote this 
as an item for the paper: ‘‘A child was run over by a 
wagon three years old and cross-eyed with a pink tire on 
which never spoke afterwards.” 

John.—Yes, and we fellows bad lots of fun over Julia 
Snow’s reading about the crow. The sentence was, ‘I 
saw a crow winging its solitary flight through the 
heavens.” But she read, ‘‘I saw a cow winging its 
solitary flight through the heavens.” 

Helen,—Well, I guess you boys don’t know everything. 
I remember when the committee asked you, John, what 
you meant by “‘ancestors” and you said, ‘‘Back relatives.” 

John.—Yes, I did. And wasn’t I right? 

Herbert.—Ha! ha! Miss Rollins was hearing our A, 
B, C class, and she tried and tried to teach Harry Clark 
the letter C, but he kept forgetting it. Finally, she said: 
‘* Harry, what is the third letter in the alphabet?” ‘I 
dunno, marm,” said Harry. ‘‘ Well, what do you do 
with your eyes?” Harry thought a minute and then 
said, as pleased as could be, ‘‘ I squints.” 

Bridget.—And shure, and doesn’t he squimt? I viver 
seen one who could bate him, at all, at all. 

Mother.—(Shaking her head at Bridget.)—I don’t be- 
lieve the schools are so much better now than when I was 
a little girl. Your stories remind me of one time when 
eur master asked us if we knew of any four-footed 
animal that can fly, and your papa, who was a school- 
boy then, answered, ‘‘ Yeth, thir, the flying Yankee.” 

Children.—Oh, ho! father. 

Father.—Now, mother, I think that is rather too bad. 
Perhaps I could tell of you. 

Children.—{Eagerly.) Yes, do. A 

Father.—Weill, I remember a little girl who came run- 
ning to Aunt Emma,one day, saying, ‘‘ Auntie, our 
school’s going to have a vacation, and I’m going to it.” 

John.—Pretty good ! 

Mary.—I found this story in the paper, the other day: 
A teacher was trying to teach the word shepherd. So he 
said, *‘ Now, boys and girls, if this school was a flock of 
sheep, what would Ibe?” ‘‘ The biggest sheep,” cried 
one. 

Herbert —Say, pa, we have to write compositions. 

Father.—You do? What about? 

Herbert.—Oh, lots of things! I had to write about 
hens. Want me to read it to you? 

Father.— Yes, by and by.: 

Herbert.—It will take only a jiffy, and I guess I'll read 
it now. (Pulls it from his pocket and reads;:) *‘ Hens 


Mr. Stuart told her, he was} la 


are real nice animals to have, only they wake you up 80 
early in the morning by their crowing. Hens havea 
body shaped like a muff, only there is a head at one end 
and feathers at the other. They have two legs with lots 
of pertuberances at theends Hens are good cooked. 
My mother bakes um, and fries um, and boils um. And 
some of our hens she cooks into chicken pie. Hens set 
eggs. I used to like to get the eggs, until one day, I 
found so many I couldn’t get them into my basket, so I 
stuffed them into my pockets. Just then, the fire-bell 
rang, and I forgot all about the eggs and started for the 
fire, when somehow I tumbled down, and pretty soon the 
eggs came running out of my pockets and down on my 
feet, and when I tried to skulk off, a man sung out» 
‘Say, sonny, when are you going to set?’ and I said 
‘Never,’ and he said, ‘Oh, I thought mebbe you was.’ 
When I got home, mother didn’t scold me a bit, only 
told me to be careful next time. Since then, I don’t get 
the eggs any more. Our rooster came from Plymouth 
Rock. He is very pretty, andif I hadn’t got to go out to 
play, I would tell you more about him.” 

Helen.—Your composition reminds me of what Nettie 
Burns wrote about the Chinese. She had been told to 
describe them, and said, ‘‘ The ladies’ feet are not allowed 
to grow, and have almond eyes.” And further on, she 
wrote, ‘Their eyes slant, and are dark-skinned.” 

Herbert.—That's no worse than Charley Fisk did, he 
said, ‘‘ Corea is a peninsula built of houses closely packed 
together.” 

Mary.—Yes, and his brother said that ‘the Ganges 
river has its headquarters in the Himalaya mountains, 
and washes India away every year.” I don’t believe 
there is any need of people making such ridiculous mis- 
takes. 

(Florence enters sheepishly, throws books and hat on 
floor, and slides into a chair.) 
ria Topknot, how happens it you are so 


Florence.—(Pouting.)—Teacher kept me. 

Children.—What for? 

Florence.—‘Cause I couldn’t spell Jerusalem right. 

Herbert.—Ha! ha! Pet. I'll help you. 

Florence.—Don’t want you to. I can spell it myself. 

Herbert.—Drive ahead, then. 

Florence.—(Tossing her head.) 
slum, Jerusalem. 

Father.—I guess you haven't it quite right, and I don't 
wonder your teacher kept you if your memory is as 
short as that. 

Florence.—Well, that’s the way teacher said, anyhow. 
I wish I was growed up, then I wouldn’t have to go to 
school any more. 

Bridget.—{Aside,) Faith, and I don’t. 
thumped turnip, Mr. Bell? 

Herbert.—Thumped turnip. Oh, Bridget ! 

Bridget.—{ Angrily.)—Well, and what would ye be 
afther callin’ it, ef it haint thumped turnip? Anddidn’t 
I take the sthick and thump it and thump 1t until it is all 
saft loike? 

Father.—There, Bridget, that will do. And Herbert, 
remember you are only a little boy, and it is far kinder 
to correct one’s mistakes quietly. I haven't forgotten 
how you asked me only the other day, for some bumicelli 
soup. No, I thank you, Bridget. 

(Enter, alittle boy about ten years old, fish-pole in hand, 
farm hat on head, barefooted, followed closely by a little 
girl much younger, wearing calico sun-bonnet. Each 
child is eating a large slice of bread and molusses.) 

Arthur.—Say, Herbert, going fishing ? 

Herbert.—Hello! Yes, Ill be out in a minute. 

(Children press on to achair. Both take it, and while 
eating their bread look curiously at everything in the 
room. Bridget looks at them disdainfully.) 

Helen.—Say, father, teacher wants us to find out what 
membrane is. 

Florence.—I know. Membrane is a soft, watery sub- 
stance in the head to keep the skull from cracking. 
Teacher told us all about it, and about the ventricles, and 
how they ventilate the lungs so we won’t stop breathing, 
(Reaching for sugar.) And then she told us how many 
ribs we have. 

Herbert.—How many ? 

Florence.—(Contemptuously)—Why 128 of course. 
And she said that our smallest intestine is 25 miles long. 

Herbert. Oh, jiffy! 

Florence.—( Half inquiringly.)}—Say, papa, teacher said 
she knew of a man that drank so much alcohol that he 

e all pickled in it and caught fire and burnt up. 
(moieg rapidly, then passing plate.) Give me some more 
beans please. 

Father.—No, Florence, I think you have had enough. 


Ju-Ju reu-ru cleum- 


Have some 





gFlorence.—Now, father Bell. Perhaps you know 





—_= 
everything about ’lectricitv and incandecent lights, by 
guess a little girl knows when she has got enough to ex 

(Family rise from the table.) —Herbert.—Helen, con, 
and play the ‘‘Fishing Song” for us, and then we wij }, 
off. 

(Father and mother pass out. Bridget remains neq, 
the table, while Florence continues to pick at the fog 
here and there until she has had sufficient. Then slip. 
ping a slice of cake into her pocket, she approaches th, 
piano. Meanwhile, the others, including Arthur and hj, 
sister, cluster around Helen, who plays the following 1, 
the tune of ‘‘ When Johnny comes marching home.” 4) 
unitein singing, Bridget keeping time with knife ang 
fork and table dishes.) 

FIsHING SONG. 


Come now we will a-fishing go, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
We'll take our poles and baskets, too, 
° Hurrah, hurrah ! 
We'll find some spot or shady nook, 
Near which there flows a babbling brook, 
And we'll all sit down and fish with baited hook. 


The fish are waiting to be caught, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
Down in some quiet sheltered spot, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
So we must hasten off, you see, 
And surely you with us agree, , 
That we'll all enjoy a string of fresh trout for tea. 


(Children go out leaving Bridget alone.) 

Bridget.—(Packing up dishes, talks to herself.)—I'm 
glad I didn’t have ter come ter Ameriky ter be eddicated, 
But sartain it’s rale foine ter hear thim children talk. [t 
kinder high-flutes my memory until I feel equal to most 
anything, from washing dishes to conducting a funeral, 
But there, I must hurry sure, so as to schrimp me 
bangs. (Fait.) 


~~ 


A QUOTATION EXERCISE. 








(A teacher was in the habit of selecting some subject for quota- 
tions, and giving the pupils a day or two to look up quotations, 
They were told to find something on patriotism, with the foilow- 
ing result ;) 

Who has a quotation suitable for to-day? I see a 
number of hands raised. Henry, you may begin please, 
and we will go around the class. 

**T do love 


My country’s good, with a respect more tender 
More holy and profound, than mine own life.” 


‘* When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


‘** We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by the Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


‘** Thou, too, sail on, oh Si:ip of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


**T love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost : 
that the characters of men are molded and inspired by 
what their fathers have done; that treasured up in 
American souls are all the unconscious influences of the 
great deeds of the Anglo-Saxon races, from Agincourt to 
Bunker Bill.” 

‘*A free people must be a thoughtful people. The 
subjects of a — may be reckless and gay, if they 
can. A free people must be serious ; for it has to do the 
aca thing that was ever dune in the world—to gov- 
ern itself.” 


‘* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wislies blessed ! 
en Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.” 


“‘T love my country’s pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and rushing rills, 
Her sunshine and her storms ; 

Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild fantastic forms.” 


‘Every man owes himself to the state, and all bis 
powers, to be he'd according to the law of gospel benev- 


olence and public good.” ; 
Teacher.—You have done very well; but our time 's 





Let us close the exercise , ‘My country, 
2s by singing, “My 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 


_ 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

Fesruary 15.—Great storm on the Schleswig coast.--Paris work- 
men preparing for the Mayday demonstrations. 

FEBRUARY 16.—The Egyptian troops concentrated at Trinkitat. 
Small patrols of the enemy have been seen hovering around El 
Teb. ‘ 

FEBRUARY 17.—Funeral of Admiral Porter in Washington. 

Fsesruary 18.—“ The grip" reappears at Leghorn.— Small-pox 
prevalent at Belfast.—A committee of ten of the leading French 
artists will select works to be sent to the Berlin exhibition, 

FresrRvuary 19.—A sailor named Sadler held for the Whitechapel 
(London) murders.—Earthquake at Vaiencia. 

FEesRvUARY 20.—Five persons killed by a collision in the Fourth 
avenue tunnel, New York City.—The house committee decide to 
report the free coinage bill adversely. 





SPEED ON THE OCEAN. 


Thirty years ago it took the small, slow-going steam- 
ships from ten to fifteen days to cross from Europe to 
America ; now the great vessels make the trip in less than 
six. This result is due to long and tedious experimenting 
in the construction of steamships, and the expenditure of 
large sums of money. When it was found that travelers 
preferred to patronize the ships that made the fastest trips 
a rivalry for the speediest vessels began, and has not ended 
yet. Among the steamships that have won reputations 
from time to time as record breakers are the following: 
The Russia, of the Inman line, in 1869 made the voyage 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in 7 days, 18 hours, and 
2 minutes; the Britannic, White Star line, in 1877, 7 d., 10 
h., and 53 min.; the Servia, Cunard line, in 1882, 7 d., 7h,, 
and 41 min.; the Arizona, Guion line, in 1879, 7 d., 7 h., and 
48 min.; and the City of Paris, Inman line, in 1889, 5 d., 19 
h.,and13 min. Last year popular interest centered in the 
two great racers, the Teutonic, of the White Star line, and 
the City of New York, of the Inman line. The average 
time shown by the Teutonic’s log is 6 days, 6 hours, and 5 
minutes, and by the City of New York’s6 days, 4 hours, 
and 55 minutes. In August the Teutonic accomplished the 
voyage from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in 5 days, 19 
hours, and 5 minutes, making the fastest time on record 
between those places. This year it is expected that some 
of the “ocean greyhounds” will beat their fast record of 
last year. Vessels have been planned that, it is expected, 
will make the distance between New York and Liverpoo) 
in five days. The Cunard line, it is said, has projected 
even larger vessels than it now has in its fleet, and other 
companies will follow its lead. 


A MONUMENT TO CALIFORNIA. 

James Lick in 1875 bequeathed $100,000 to the state of 
California for a monument to the state, to be erected in 
San Francisco. The model of Faank Happersberger was 
accepted last September. The monument will consist of a 
heavy circular center shaft of light granite resting on a 
circular base, and surmounted by a heroic figure of Cali- 
fornia represented as “ Eureka ”—a figure twelve feet in 
height, erect, with spear in hand and shield by her side; 
and at her feet a grizzly bear, typical of California. Below 
her in a circle will be represented the fruits of California, 
and under that four panels representing the four eras of 
Californian history—Indian possession, Spavish occupa- 
tion, American gold discoveries, and the recent era. 
Around the base of the central shaft will be medallion por- 
traits of prominent men, as Fremont, Sloat, Sutter, Serra, 
Lick ; the names of prominent discoverers, as Drake, Alva- 
rado, Stockton, etc., will also be seen. Two massive pedes- 
tals will constitute the wings, and these will support two 
main bronze groups. One group will represent the mining 
period (miners deliberating over a nugget of gold), and the 
other a Spanish vaquero in the act of throwing a lasso, a 
missionary, and an Indian. Two smaller pedestals will 
support a grizzly bear and adeer. The monument will be 
placed in the enclosure directly in front of the new San 
Francisco city hall. 


THE POPULATION OF ALASKA. 


A census bulletin has just been issued that gives the 
population of Alaska as 21,929. Of these the whites num- 
ber 4,500, the Chinese 2,125, and the remainder is composed 
of half breeds, Esquimaux, etc. There has been some 
increase in the white element and some decrease in the 
native element since 1880. The half breeds are principally 
the offspring of Russians and natives, born in the country 
before Alaska became a part of the United States. The 
Chinese work in the salmon canneries, 1,90: white men 
catch the fish, and 400 white men and 80 colored men are 
employed in whaling. Many Alaskan Indians migrate to 
the state of Washington during the hop-picking season. 
Of the natives 976 are able to speak broken English. The 
exercise of the voting privilege will be found quite diffi- 
cult, as in certain districts of the territory, having an area 
of over 50,000 square miles, the voters will not exceed 600. 


New York STATe’s Fish.—According to the report just 
issued the state fish commission has been doing some valu- 
able work during the year. The only failure was in the 
shad hatchery of the Hudson, fewer eggs being obtained 
on account of the spring freshets and muddy water. Pri- 
vate persons have done a great deal of foolish stocking of 
streams. Pickerel will eat trout if they are placed in the 
same stream. The commission propose to oversee the mat- 
ter in future. The muscallonge hatching at Chautauqua 
lake last summer was a success. Describe muscallonge, 
pickerel, trout, and shad. 





NEW JERSEY’s SEA-FENCE LAw.—The famous old “ sea- 
fence” bill is now a law. The original intention was to 
secure a water front around the strip of land enclosed by 
New York and Newark bays and the Kill von Kull, and 
fixed the limit beyond which no pier, wharf, or bulkhead 
could be built, and showing where solid filling could be 
made. It was in the interest of railroads opposed to the 
Baltimore and Ohio. It failed to pass. The present bill 
allows the governor and commissioner to fix around the 
shores of islands reefs, and shoals in the tidal waters of 
the state exterior lines beyond which no pier, wharf, bulk- 
head, etc., may be built. What can you say of the value 
of the shore line in and around New York bay ? 





HEAVY FLoopDs.—Rains and melting snows caused de- 
structive floods in the rivers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. The Susquehanna 
rose twenty-one feet at Williamsport. The Allegheny 
caused a million dollars’ damage at Pittsburg. At Wheel- 
ing the Ohio destroyed $100,000 worth of property. Point 
out the drainage district of the Ohio, Susquehanna, and 
Genesee rivers. 





CHILEAN REBELS WIN.—The government forces were de- 
feated at Coquimbo and Quillota, and the insurgent army 
was thereby largely increased in numbers. The destruc- 
tion of railroads hampered the movements of government 
troops. During the course of a battle fought at Tarapaca, 
145 miles southwest of Iloilo, the mines at Tarapaca were 
set on fire, and afterward were flooded in an attempt to 
extinguish the flames. 

SILVER AND GOLD.—In a hearing before the congressional 
committee on the free coinage bill, J. DeWitt Warner, of 
New York, said: ‘‘ Under free coinage silver would come 
here from France, not from individuals, but from the gov- 
ernment of France, which has a large stock on hand. The 
French government could get gold from the United States 
in exchange for silver, and with that gold it could buy 
back silver, if it were wanted, and coin it and still havea 
large balance of profit. The United States would be com- 
pelled to take all the silver the world offered, just as 
Hutchinson in Chicago had to take wheat from everywhere 
in order to keep up the price.” Define money. 

SoME PENSION FIGURES.—The pensions commissioner re- 
ports that during the past seven months the actual pay- 
ment for pensions has been $60,698,193. There will be 
required for the old law cases for the next five months 
$55,436,000, and for the cases allowed under the act of June 
27, 1890, during the balance of the fiscal year, #9,634,000 ; 
total for the year, $125,768,193. There has already been 
appropriated for this service $97,090,761. The deficiency, 
therefore, which is asked for is $28,677,432. 





THE EMPEROR AND BISMARCK.—The difference between 
Emperor William and Prince Bismarck, that caused the 
retirement of the latter several months ago, has increased 
of late. The ex-premier is accused of revealing state 
secrets. Chancellor Caprivi, in speaking of Bismarck, 
said that the only remedy !eft, if he continued to disclose 
these secrets, was to obtain his removal to a distance 
where he would conclude it is not to his interest to try to 
destroy the work he had so well begun. Why is Bismarck 
called the man of “ blood and iron ’”’ ? 





AFRICAN SAVAGES AS FIREMEN.—The Woermann steam- 
ship company, of Hamburg, having experienced difficulty 
in keeping Germans when strikes were ordered by labor 
organizations, sent to East Africa for natives. Recently 
fifty-six Africans arrived and were put to work on the 
steamships. Other steamship companies stand ready to 
use African labor should the experiment succeed. What 
is a strike? 





THE EMPEROR ALARMED.—Recently the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American steamship companies com- 
bined in order to keep up the rates of passage. It is said 
that this action was instigated by Emperor William, in 
order to check emigration. He is alarmed at the rapid de- 
crease in the number of his subjects in certain parts of his 
empire. What countries do immigrants to America come 
from ? 





CHIEFS VISIT THE PRESIDENT.—The Indian chiefs called 
at the White house and were received by President Harri- 
son in the East room. They were accompanied by the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs and several interpreters. The 
red men ranged themselves in a circle and listened to a 
short address by the president. Hand shaking followed. 
Name some of the most noted Indian chiefs. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





THE LAND OF OpHIR.—A member of the British Royal 
Geographical Society has undertaken the exploration of 
the famous ruins of Zimbabeye. These ruins have been 
partially described by travelers in the district between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi. They are thought to have been 
a fortress, because of the many passages now walled up, 
and the rounded and zigzag course taken by the walls. A 
Dominican monk attributes them to the queen of Sheba, 
who, he believes, brought her gold to Solomon from this 
country. However this may be, the exploration will reveal 
some very interesting facts. 





ABYSSINIA.—This is one of the most interesting countries 
in Africa. The natives are remarkable for their quick wit 
and intelligence, but have no education. There is also 
race called Tros,iodytes, who live in holes in the ground, 
savage wrctunedness. There are negroes, still lower than 
the Troglodytes, who have faces Jike apes, wear no cloth 
ing, and are hunted like wild beasts by the native Abys- 
sinians. The country is nominally Christian, but the peo- 
ple have never learned the Christian doctrine of mercy, for 
every year there is a fanatical massacre of ail the pagans 
within reach. In Abyssinia there are cattle with enormous 
horns, the rbinoceros with two horns instead of one, and 
some assert that here was the home of the fabulous uni- 
corn. One of the scourges of the country is the zimb-fly, 
which depopulates whole provinces. 





AN INDIAN MounpD.—Recently an Indian mound was 
opened in Schuyler county, Ill., the grave of achief. The 
corpse had been laid with the head to the east. On the 
forehead of the decayed ‘skeleton was found a crescent- 
shaped ornament of thin hammered copper. On the breast 
had been placed a large sheet of mica, that no doubt had 
served asa mirror. On one side of the skull was a small 
pottery vase of peculiar form. In one hand was a small 
stone axe, and in the other several arrow and spear heads 
of flint, a few bone awls, and fragments of a large sea 
shell. 

THE LARGEST CATARACT IN THE WORLD.—The Grand 
river of Labrador, which flows into the Atlantic ocean at 
Hamilton inlet, has a cataract 160 miles up its course that 
is claimed to be the largest in the world. The interior of 
this country is very inaccessible, and only two white men 
have ever visited the falls. Labrador is composed princi- 
pally of a table land, estimated at 2,240 feet above the sea. 
In the southeast the descent is quite sudden, and almost 
immediately after leaving the plateau a level is reached 
that is scarcely more than 200 feet above the ocean. Here 
it is that the Grand river makes a tremendous leap of 
about 2,000 feet, nearly the whole distance being an un- 
broken descent. 





TRAVEL IN CHINA.—Travelers in Northern China use a 
cart, a mule litter, or a saddle. The cart has two heavy 
wheels, with wooden axle, no springs, and a body about 
four feet long and three broad, over which isa light frame- 
work top covered with blue cotton. Two mules drag this 
primitive vehicle along at the rate of about three miles an 
hour. Traveling on a mule litter is much more comfort- 
able, but very slow. “ 

On Top oF Mount BLANc.—The highest scientific station 
in Europe is at a point near the summit of Mt. Blanc, 13,- 
309 feet above the sea. It is a cabin divided into two rooms 
one of which is intended for the use of parties on their 
way to the summit, while the other is a well-equipped 
meteorological observatory, supplied entirely with self- 
registering instruments, which only need attention once in 
fifteen days, Everything connected with the building had 
to be carried on the backs of men from the village of Cha- 
monix in the valley below. The boards and other materials 
for the construction of the cabin made up 112 loads, while 
the furniture, instruments, etc., required 90 additional 
journeys up the mountain. 


LAKE COMMERCE.—Nearly 10,000 vessels arrived and de- 
parted from the port of Chicago between April and Decem- 
ber of last year. This shows what an immense trade is 
done on these inland seas. Their commerce, in volume 
and value of business, overshadows the combined traffic of 
all the rivers in the world, is greater than the commerce of 
the gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean, Mediterranean, and 
all other seas, and the arrivals and departures at the port 
of Chicago outnumber those of the port of New York for 
eight months in the year, and of all the other American 
seaboard ports of entry for the entire twelve months. In 
1889 St. Mary’s Falls canal, connecting Lake Superior with 
the lower lakes, locked through more than three times as 
many vessels as the Suez canal. 





STONES LEFT BY GLACIERS.—In certain parts of our coun- 
try rocks, with their sharp corners worn off, are scattered 
over the fields and hiilsides. These were brought down 
from the north during the glacial epoch. At Bradford, 
Mass., is one which measures thirty feet each way, and 
weighs four and a half million pounds. One rock on a 
ledge in Vermont is five hundred feet above the valley 
below, showing that the glacier must have been at least 
five hundred feet thick 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


If you will have a dust pan and brush on convenient 
nails in the school-room, you will be surprised to see even 
those pupils who seem untidy about their personal appear- 
ance, using them to take up pencil whittlings, or extra 
mud brought in by their shoes. It will save a good deal of 
work for the janitor, besides contributing to the neat 
appearance of the room during school hours. 

Another plan in use in some schools is to have a curtain 
—of turkey red calico—hung by brass rings on a wire which 
is stretched across the blackboard, and can be drawn to 
cover work, such as examination questions, spelling, etc., 
which the teacher wishes to put on the board before 
school, and yet does not wish seen till later. It is such a 
convenience in the spelling lesson, for the curtain can be 
drawn while the lesson is given out and the words will be 
there for reference in correcting. 

Try this plan for marking deportment. Write the pupils’ 
names in columns in a corner of the blackboard near your 
desk. Write 10 after each name. Each time you have to 
correct a pupil for misconduct—talking, shuffling feet, play- 
ing with rulers—erase the number and write one less oppo- 
site the name of the pupil, in a book ruled for twenty days. 
(As each pupil is supposed to have a possible 100 in deport- 
ment, this allows five credits for each school day and the 
10 opposite their names is ten half credits.) 

Erase the column of figures each night and start fresh, 
with a 10 after each name every morning. By keeping a 
record of only those below 10 much work is saved, as often 
there will be but three or four pupils whose record has been 
changed. Sometimes send the pupil to change his own 
record. Some teachers require those who fall below seven 
to stay after school fifteen minutes for each credit lost, 
and if they fail to stay—upon their own scrutiny of the 
record—the time is doubled next night. 


Denver, Colorado. P. M. C. 


ANOTHER CASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Oscar, a little Swede boy who lived in the district where 
I was teaching my last term of school, had been taught by 
his parents, 30 that he could read fairly well in the first 
reader before they sent him to school. Sometimes when 
they wished him to read he would object. In order to get 
him to read they would tell him that if he should act that 
way in school the teacher would whip him. The result 
was that when his mother brought him to school the first 
morning we had to carry him into the school-house. I took 
a book and tried to get him to look at the pictures as I 
turned to them, but hejust looked the other way. After a 
while I gave him some advertising cards that I had in my 
desk, but did nothing more with him that day. The next 
day about noon I asked him to let me take his book, which 
he did. After a while I asked him to ‘come to me and get 
it. This healso did, but he hurried back to his seat for fear 
I would ask him todosomethingelse. The third I induced 
him to read to me while sitting at his seat, and the fourth 
day he came to the recitation seat to read. After the first 
week he took a great liking to school, being there nearly 
every day, and doing anything I asked of him. 

Straubville, N. D. S. H. Woo.sey. 





The reading of $7§ as: one hundred and twenty-five 
two hundred and tenths is common, but incorrect. 
That is the reading of 100%5,. How would .257 and 
200.057 be distinguished in reading? A recently published 
arithmetic devotes its pages to notation and numeration, 
using and many times in reading numbers. When it 
comes to decimals it seems to discover that something is 
wrong in the indiscriminate use of and in reading num- 
bers, but does not remedy the trouble. That every num- 
ber should have a name of its own, and that in reading 
of numbers there should be no ambiguity is horse sense. 
The use of and between hundreds and tens is no more 
reasonable than between tens and units, or hundreds and 
thousands. The correct use of and is implied in many 
arithmetics, but it should be stated thus: In reading 
numbers and should be used between whole numbers 
and fractions (common and decimal), and not elsewhere. 

Albion, Mich. W. C. HULL, 


THE misleading caracter of the common spelling has 
been practically illustrated. In a call for a book entitled 
“Diana,” a letter from an admirer of that work used the 
fraze, ‘I read the Alpha.” Now “Alpha” was a jurnal 
publisht at Washington a few years ago. The word 
‘“‘read”’ in this case was intended to be pronounced reed, 
but several persons calld it red, concluding that “ Alpha” 
was a@ book, and sent for “the book Alpha.’’ If the past 
tense of “read ’’ wer spelt as it should be—red—such a mis- 
take could not hav been made. E.iza B. BURNzZ. 


seen beep eneenes from attending the teachers’ ipatgepins of t of a 

Supt. Draper says that “the law excuses all teachers in 
cities from attendance. The change was made in the law last 
winter, providing that in union free school districts hav- 
ing a population of more than five thousand, and employ- 
ing a superintendent whose time is exclusively devoted to 
the supervision of the schoals therein, the schools may be 
closed or not at the option of the board of education, dur- 
ing the time the teachers’ institute is being held. 


1. What is the full name of Dr. Koch, Ranke, Liszt, and Verdi ? 
2. Are the last two living? 3. Is Jean Francois Millet living? 4. 
Who do you think is ee greatest living novelist? 5. Tell us some- 
thing about. a 6. Who is the best lawyer of the present day 
in the world ? A READER. 


1. Robert Koch, Leopold von Ranke, Franz Liszt, 
Giuseppe Verdi. 2. Liszt died in 1886; wethink Verdi is 
living. 8. Hediedin 1875. 4. Hardtosay. Itis a matter 
of opinion. 5. He was a German historian, 1794-1886, and 
was the author of many valuable works, but is best known 
by his ‘‘ History of the Popes,’”’ oneof the most widely read 
histories of modern times. 6. William M. Evarts, the 
writer thinks. Opinions will differ. 


Will you please explain fully, in the aout issue of THE foe 
NAL, the subject of longitude and time 


Any good arithmetic will make il subject clear. 


1. Is & heaithy to sleep in a room where there are many gerani- 
ums? 2. How must the room be ventilated ? D. J. 


1. No, all plants are unwholesome in sleeping-rooms. 2. 
Open a window, both top and bottom. 


3. h4 a? isa fee ee preparation for blackboards that have been 
rough? 2. Is “ent * good English ? 


8 died are several, but perhaps the cheapest and best 
way will be to buy liquid slating—any dealer in school 
supplies can furnish it. 2. It isin Webster’s International 
Dictionary, but is marked “‘slang’’--to-day it is ‘‘ slang,” 
to-morrow it will be good English. 


1. Whois Red Jacket and what did he do? 
known as border states during our civi! war? 3. Whatis the post- 
age on a letter to England ? 

Oregon. 0. C. M. 


1. Red Jacket or Sa-go-ye-wat’-ha, was chief of the 
Seneca Indians. During the Revolution he was a runner 
for the British officers on the frontier. Twice he ren- 
dered important services to the United States. He was 
an eloquent orator, and had great influence over his 
tribe. 2. Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. 3. Five cents. 


2. What states were 


1. What course would you pursue to have third grade pupils get 
better written spelling lessons? The ‘* keeping in after school” 
habit tu write the missed words has lost its effect. 2. What can 
be done to abolish the use of tobacco among small children whose 
parents allow it ? A SUBSCRIBER. 
Des Moines, Ia. 7 
1. There are several ways tointerest them. You might 
say that the best list will be copied on the blackboard for 
exhibition. 2. Try to arouse asentiment against itsuse by 
means of simple talks about its evil effects. 


Will you please give in your paper a series of lessons for the 
school-room on morals, politeness, or weendiee x 6) ww 
gant in manners and refining in behavior. J.C. 

N , Mo. 

1. Lessons on those subjects are given from time to time 
under “ Ethics” or “‘ Self.’’ 


What is meant by the word-method ? 2. The object-method ? 
New Roe, Ky. H. F. B. 
1. It is the method of leading children to see the whole 

word or the whole sentence as a symbol of thought with- 
out spelling the letters, or pronouncing the word, or read- 
ing the sentence. 2. Object-teaching consists in guiding 
children to observe and describe the qualities and relations 
of any object used in the lesson asthe material, size, form, 
etc., of a solid, its possibilities of motion, and the positions 
in which it is placed. 


1. What causes the orbit of the earth to be an elly 
Venable’s Practical Arithmetic page 304, 2nd ex., we find a short 
method of extracting the cube root. Blease give a rule for this 
method? 3. What states have a compulsory —- OH school 
law? Please give your ideas as to the eres 4. Name 
four of the Inrweat glands in the body and their uses, i : ‘Tiustrate 
the value of physio +> knowledge ? Illustrate the wonders 
of the intellect, and the best time to ah it and how? 

Green Cove, Va. J. R. 

1. The panaananeds laws of motion require the orbit of 
a sphere moving around another sphere under the laws of 
gravitation, to be either an ellipse or an hyperbola. 2. If 
you study the method you will be able to make a rule for 
yourself. 3. See THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Feb. 14. 4. 5. 
We refer you to a good physiology. 6. Consult a psychol- 


ogy. We have not the space to discuss the subject. 


? 2. In 


Where can “ Parker's Talks” be obtained ? Cc. C. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York will send it to you, post- 





paid, for $1.09. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


THE American [Institute of Instruction will hold its 
62d. meeting at Bethlehem, N. H., July 6-9, 1891. The 
following program has been arranged : 


Dr. William T. Harris, on “* Vocation versus Culture, or the Two 
Aspects of Education.” 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, on “The Foundation as laidin the Kin- 
dergarten and Primary School.” 

One of the Boston masters, on * The Contribution of the Gram - 
mar School.” 

“Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, on “The Service rendered by the Sec- 
ondary School.” 

Professor Josiah Royce, on “ Certain Tendencies in the Develop- 
ment of the American University.” 

Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, on “Esthetic Physica) Culture." 
(Delsarte Philosophy.) 

Dr. Claes J. Enebuske, on “The Pedagogical Aspect of the 
Swedish Gymnastics.” 

Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, on “Some Aspects of Athletics and 
Gymnastics at Home and Abroad.” 

Professor C. M. Woodward, probably on “The Best Organiza- 
tion for a Manual Training School in an Urban Community.”’ 

President William Dewitt Hyde, on “The Education of the 
will.” 








THE death of Professor Alexander Winchell occurred 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on the 19th inst. 

Prof. Winchell was born Dec 31, 1824, After gradu- 
ating at Wesleyan in 1847 he taught the following year 
at Pennington seminary, N. J., then at the Amenia, 
N. Y., seminary, and in 1850 went to Alabama, where he 
had charge successively of a number of ‘institutions. 
He went to the university of Michigan in 1854, taking 
the professorship of physics and civil engineering, and a 
year later was transferred to that of geology, botany, 
and zoology,which he held until 1873. In 1866-69he filled 
a similar professorship in the university of Kentucky, 
He resigned the position in 1871 and became chancellor 
of Syracuse university, but gave it up at the end of 
a year to become professor of geology. Vanderbilt 
university offered him a similar position in 1876 and he 
divided his time between the two institutions until 1878. 

The university of Michigan recalled him to the chair 
of geology in 1879, which he held at the time of his 
death. During 1886-87 he performed important work on 
the Minnesota geological survey. Wesleyan made him 
an LL.D. in 1867. His name has been assigned to four- 
teen new species. His investigations have established 
the Marshall group in our geology. He wrote a large 
number of books on geology and kindred subjects that 
have attracted a good deal of attention in scientific cir- 
cles. 

THE Scientific American says : ‘‘ To Mr. Northrop the 
nation is especially indebted for what is known as ‘ Arbor 
day in schools,’ an idea suggested by him eight years 
ago, at the meeting of the American Forestry associa- 
tion in St. Paul, and since then so efficiently carried out 
by him,as chairman of the committee then appointed for 
that purpose, that 37 states have adopted the day. As 
illustrating the work accomplished by Arbor day, it is 
reported that in Pennsylvania during the past seven 
years 300,000 trees have been planted by the school chil- 
dren ; and in the state of New York 50,000 have been 
planted during the past two years. The importance of 
this peculiar work, together with his establishment of 
successful village improvement societies in various parts 
of the country, entitle Mr. Northrop to be regarded as a 
a national benefactor.” 

Miss RYCKMAN, who was lately appointed to fill the 
position of ‘‘ English Master” in the London (Ontario) 
collegiate school, is to receive the same compensation 
that has heretofore been paid to men holding the same 
position. This precedent may be the means of establish- 
ing equality of wages elsewhere regardless of sex. 





THE report of the treasurer of Harvard college shows 
the invested funds of the college to amount to $7,121,854. 
The income available for the departments dependent on 
the college proper amounted to $370,054, and the expen- 
ditures to $364,483. During the past year the amount of 
gifts received have been $439,407 : also numerous gifts 
for the library and for other uses for the college. 


A PAPER has been signed by four hundred and seven 
German university professors declaring that the educa- 
tion now given in high schools affords a poor foundation 
for scientific and medical studies. German youth, in 
order to keep up with the demands of the gymnasium, 
are obliged to devote six hours a day to the Latin and 





Greek, and spend the greater part of their vacation in 
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extra study. The emperor is taking vigorous action to 
remedy the difficulty, but his views are at variance with 
traditional customs, because he believes education should 
be of use to the large majority, and not for ornament to 
the small minority. 

A FEW weeks ago Prof. J. S. Campbell, for twenty-six 
years in the schools at Delaware, Ohio, was compelled 
to tender his resignation owing to ill-health. Recently 
the schools at Delaware held appropriate farewell exer- 
cises. Literary exercises were given by the pupils. Re- 
solutions of appreciation, esteem, and respect, were 
read, and short talks given by D. H. Battenfield, presi- 
dent of the school board, and others. 





Dr. E. E. Wuire, of Cincinnati, gave an admirable 
talk before the University School of Pedagogy last 
Saturday morning on “‘ Moral Training.” He was fol- 
lowed by Brother Azarias of the Christian Brotherhood 
on the “‘ Educational System of La Salle.” No Roman 
Catholic divine has more thoroughly studied educational 
history than Dr. Azarias. 

THE public schools of Paris are visited twice each 
month by medical inspectors. It is their duty thor- 
oughly to examine the corridors, stairs, water closets, 
etc., and to inspect each room with reference to light, 
heat, ventilation, and furniture. Pupils are examined, 
especially those that exhibit signs of indisposition. The 
result of each inspection is carefully recorded in a book 
kept for that purpose. For these services, which each 
physician must render to from fifteen or twenty schools, 
$160 is annually paid. 

TEACHERS and schoo! officers will find cause for reflec- 
tion after having read the extract below from a teacher 
ina city in Massachusetts : ‘ Out of eighty-six teachers, 
fourteen responded to a call to organize a teachers’ asso- 
ciation; five of these fourteen refused to sign any kind 
of a constitution and left the meeting. The nine that 
remained elected officers, and now after a few months 
we have a membership of twenty-five, and meet every 
fortnight. The only opposition we meet comes from 
teachers themselves.” 





THE ministry of education in Germany warns teachers 
to look out for the health of their pupils. Immediate 
action is being taken to remedy some evils, among 
others to make the back of the chair fit the pupil's back, 
to prevent dust, and to secure general cleanliness. It is 
also advised to abolish the use of slates, as they are 
deemed very injurious to the eyes. 


THE Educational Courant of Louisville,Ky., thinks THE 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, published by E. L. Kellogs & Co., 
is a “‘money-making device :” and complains that it is 
not published and given away free. The price of 50 
cents is charged for that paper because it is richly worth 
it. This paper gives two dollars and fifty cents’ worth 
of value to every one of its subscribers in the paper 
itself ; it doesn’t hire any one to take it by giving some- 
thing free. As to the railing in the Courant, there are 
lots of fellows who can beat us in calling names; we 
don’t attempt to compete with them ; besides, it is an 
uneducational thing to do, always forbidden in first-class 
schools. Besides, our subscribers don’t care two cents 
what our personal opinion is of Jack Robinson. 

CoRNELL UNIVERsITy has decided to organize a school 
of philosophy with an annual income of $25,000. It will 
have four full professorships, one each in philosophy, 
psychology, pedagogy, and history and philosophy of 
religion; two assistant professors and one instructor. 
six scholarships of $200 each and three fellowships of 
$400 each will be offered to graduate students. The 
school will be openedat the beginning of the next college 
year, and will have the same standing in the university 
as Sibley college or the College of Agriculture. Peda- 
gogy has come to stay in all of our great schools. 





THE first school election has been held in Oklahoma 
territory, the issue being mxed or separate schools for 
whites and blacks. Under the laws of the territory 
women can vote on school questions. White women did 
not vote, but the negro women voted for mixed schools, 
and desperate efforts were made by the blacks to carry 
the day. The returns show that separate schools have 
won by a large vote. 





Tue Indian boys and girls in the Indian training 
school at Carlisle, Pa., are not in favor of having the 
location of the school changed to the West, as American 
Horse, the Sioux chief, suggests, 





Gerorci4 has 2,000 teachers less now than she had two 
years ago. This does not mean retrogression ; the state 
has simply raised the requirements of the teacher, and 
many of the old ones could not meet them. Georgia 
will have better schools now, and her teachers will 
receive larger salaries. 


THE two Southern Educational Associations have con- 
solidated. A mammoth meeting will be held at Look- 
out, Tenn., July 9, 10, and 11, after which many teachers 
will attend the Toronto, Can., meeting of the National 
Association. 

THE school population of Brazil is 277, 881, but there 
are only 19,135 names enrolled as pupils while the actual 
attendance dwindles to 12,757. The director of public 
instruction says that 5,557 schools are necessary to ac- 
commodate all pupils, but that only 700 schools exist. 





In Boise City, Idaho, high school teachers receive $200 
per month, those in the grammar grade half as much, 
while the primary teacher whose work is the most im- 
portant of ali, gets but $70. How would it do to 
reverse such arrangements ? 


IDAHO is to have a state university, an agricultural 
college, and a normaléchool. A large number of school 
buildings are being erected in every part of the state. 


THE Missouri teachers will hold their annual conven- 
tion at Pertle Springs, June 23, 24 and 25, 1891. 


SPRINGFIELD, Illinois, employs eighty teachers—nine 
only being men. Of 3,659 pupils enrolled, 257 are in the 
high school. 


CALIFORNIA erected 381 new school-houses during the 
past ten years. There has been an increase of 496 teach- 
ers, 328 of whom are normal graduates. This fact speaks 
volumes for professional training. 


THE Hungarian minister of education says in his 
report, that school attendance in his country has in- 
creased 81.65 per cent. during the past twenty years, Of 
the 16,702 schools, 4 per cent. are state schools, 11 per 
cent. communal, 32 per cent. Roman Catholic, 12 per 
cent. Greek Catholic, 10 per cent. Greek orthodox, 14 
per cent. Reformed, 8 per cent. Lutheran, and the re- 
mainder Jewish. 


THIRTY-THREE candidates were examined for a state 
certificate at Madison, Wisconsin. Milton E. Terry and 
A. T. Lincoln were granted life certificates. It is recom- 
mended by the board of examiners that comparative 
anatomy be added to the list of subjects required for a 
life certificate. 





AT a recent meeting of the head masters of the public 
schools of England it was urged that Greek should not 
remain an obligatory study, but that it be made elec- 
tive. Such measures would leave the language to those 
who loved it, and could afford to devote the necessary 
time to its study, at the same time permitting students 
of a more practical inclination, to substitute science or a 
modern language. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


A MOVEMEMT has been started in New York City for 
the equipment of each school building with simple appara. 
tus for gymnasium work. The sum of $2,000 has been 
set aside by the school board for such an equipment. 





THe New York City Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents is doing a good work in the indus- 
trial schools under its management, by giving instruction 
to boys in printing, carpentry, painting, horticulture, 
baking, gas and steam fitting. The girls are taught 
cooking, laundry-work, and needlework. 





Dr. J. L. N. Hunt,president of the New York City school 
board, lectured before the evening classes of the Twenty- 
third street Y. M. C. A. on the evening of Feb. 17, 1891. 





Tue Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Associa- 
tion of New York City has 444 members. The net earn- 
ings for January were $561.00. Members receive at 
least seven per cent. on their investments. 


Tue children of the training department kindergarten 
of the Normal college celebrated Washington’s birth- 
day by adapting their occupations to the occasion, mak- 
jng ‘“‘soldier-caps” and folding “ picture-frames,” in 
which they pasted postage-stamps bearing the head of 
Washington. The little people then became a company 


of soldiers, marching with flags, singing national airs 
and saluting Washington’s picture. 


New York City schools are gradually making sure 
progress toward ultimate adaptation. In a great city 
like ours, changes must be slowly made. All who know 
the history of our local school system are convinced of 
this fact. Buildings must be planned and built, thou- 
sands of children accommodated, and all sorts of nation- 
alities provided for. In no city on earth is the educa- 
tional problem so difficult of solution as here. The results 
of last year’s work, if carefully studied, would convince 
any candid person that the superintendents, president of 
the board and its members, are earnestly and bonestly 
desirous of doing all within their power to make the 
schools under their care as excellent as possible. 





AN effort is being made in New York City to havea 
commission appointed to prepare a uniform course of 
study for schools throughout the state. 





Tae Alumne Association and the trustees of the Nor- 
mal college have presented that institution with the 
Wadleigh alcove, a memorial to the late Lydia Wad- 
leigh, its first lady preceptress. The presentation took 
place on the twenty-first anniversary of the college. 
Addresses were made by President John L. N. Hunt, of 
the board of education, Commissioner Clara M. Wil- 
liams, Miss Susan M. Van Amringe, and Miss Marguerite 
Merington. President Hunter accepted the gift for the 
college. The bronze head of Miss Wadleigh, the stained 
glass windows, and the books were given by the Alumnez 
Association, the wood-work and furniture by the trus- 
tees. The senior class, the glee clubs, and the literary 
societies of the college honored its birthday by present- 
ing pictures and books. 


-e- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





In Russia 89 per cent. of the people are unable to write: ~ 
in Spain and Portugal 66 per cent.; in Italy 59 per cent.; in 
Austria 51 per cent.; in Ireland 33 per cent.; in France 22 
per cent.; in America 17 per cent.; in England 16 per cent.; 
in Belgium and Holland 14 per cent.; in Scandinavia 18 per 
cent.; in Scotland and Switzerland 12 per cent.; and in Ger- 
many 6 per cent. 

Seven years ago France had courses of study in thirty 
thousand different localities for adult persons only. Now 
there are less than eight thousand such courses. The work 
is designed to meet the wants of the illiterate, and is 
mostly accomplished through night schools. 

The schools of South Austr&lia have increased in num 
ber 50 per cent. during the last ten years. They are of two 
kinds, public and provisional, and the teachers are “‘ head - 
masters, assistants, pupil-teachers, and monitors. Edu- 
cation is compulsory, but that fact does not influence at- 
tendance, as reports show that but one pupil out of eleven 
is in school. 

The city of Furth,Germany, pays her teachers better sala- 
ries than any other German city. Up to the fourth year 
of service, they receive $390 per annum. From the fourth 
to the eighth year, $435. From the eighth to the twelfth, 
$480. From the twelfth so the eighteenth, 8525. From the 
eighteenth to the twenty-fourth, $557.50. From the 
twenty-fourth to the thirtieth, $591 ; and from the thirtieth 
to the thirty-fourth year, #612. An allowance of 15 to 20 
per cent. is added to these sums for rent. 

The ministry of education in Russia has adopted a plan 
to promote popular education in Bessarabia. Schools will 
be established and teachers maintained at the expense of 
the government in all the towns of that region. 

The Prussian ministry of education has admonished the 
school teachers in the rural districts to take steps to pre- 
serve the health of the scholars. It recommends “ the 
exact adaptation of the back of the school bench to the 
shape of the pupil’s back, general cleanliness, and espe- 
cially the prevention of dust, which, as all doctors know, 
is the medium of bacilli, and thus the cause of almost all 
skin and eye diseases among school children. Regard for 
the health of the eyes must dictate also the earliest possi- 
ble abolition of slates. If no substitute can be found, the 
use of slates must be confined at lcast to the first two years 
in the primary classes. The children must be so accus- 
tomed to the pen in these two years that all exercises from 
the beginning of the third year can be executed with pen, 
ink, and paper. Slates are so injurious to the eyes that 
they should be used only in cases of absolute necessity.” 

The members of the philosophical faculty of Bucharest 
have refused to lecture because the minister of education 
has appointed to a professorship of Roumanian history a 
young man who has never made any special investigation 
of the subject. The minister of education has refused to 
cancel the appointment. 


Pure blood guarantees perfect health. To have both, tke 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


RUDEMINTARY ECONOMICS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By George M. Steele, LL.D. Leach, Shewell & San- 





born, Boston and New York, publishers. 241 pp. 90/ tim 


cents. 


The works on political economy are innumerable, yet 
they are either written from a partisan standpoint or 
else are not suitable for schools on account of mode of 
treatment of the subject. A great part of the science is 
experimental, and authorities differ, so that tosteer clear 
of errors and misstatements the author must use the 
greatest care, Mr. Steele has embodied the substance of 
what is known of the science in a very compact and well 
arranged form. The introductory chapter 1s devoted to 
the definition of terms ; book first, to production ; hook 
second, consumption; book third, exchange; and book 
fourth, distribution. Cnderthe tariff he gives the views 
of both sides, and, as a summing up of the case, presents 
his own views. The most partisan reader will concede 
that he is strictly fair, although there is a very large 
number who disagree with the author’s conclusions. 
However, in this stage of the science there are many 

i that cannot be settled definitely, but it affords an 
excellent field for thought and investigation. Mr. 
Steele's book will sharpen the appetite for more of the 
same kind of mental food. 


EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER Lire. By J. L. Rpettas, 
a = Peoria. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 210 
pp. $1.00. 


These essays by Bishop Spalding cover such subjects 
as ‘‘ Ideals,” ‘‘ Exercise of Mind,” ‘‘ The Love of Excel- 
lence,” ‘‘ Culture and the Spirit of the Age,” ‘“‘ Growth 
and Duty,” ‘‘ University Education,” etc. Though writ- 
ing from a high moral plane the author is far from ser- 
monizing ; he showsthat liberality for which he is noted, 
and furthermore a thorough appreciation of the spirit{of 
the age. Asan American citizen he is proud of the re- 
public, but regrets certain evil tendencies, among which 
are the love of wealth and the setting of too high a value 
on material interests to the exclusion of higher things. 
As a churchman he recognizes the great change in the 
feelings and thoughts of men since medieval times, but 
believes that the church will adjust itself to the new 
conditions; in fact, it has grown and prospered in this 
country where it is neither protected nor persecuted. 
He believes thoroughly in education—the education that 
lifts one higher. The essays show depth of thought and 
breadth of culture, and are hopeful and helpful. The 
literary workmanship deserves muck praise, the style 
being clear and logical, but not dry—neither loaded 
down with ornament nor wanting the graces of rhetoric. 
The book will find favor among the thoughtful and 
scholarly everywhere. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE Lessons. By W. Hewitt. B. Sc.. 
science demonstrator for the Liverpool school board. 
Standard I. London: Longmans, Green & Co., and 
New York, 15 East 16th'street. 115 pp. 50 cents. 


The object of the author of this little book was to 
point out the best we give science lessons to 
primary pupils, viz., to subordinate instruction to educa- 
tion. The pupil is to observe, to compare, to draw con- 
clusions, using simple articles such as may be obtained 
by any schooh. Taking, for instance, a piece of glass its 
uses are noted, its manufacture described, and its qual- 
ities, such as transparency, brittleness, etc., ascertained 
by observation and experiment. Next lessons are given 
on a slate, a small wooden board, and a sheet of paper, 
and then ge aap are made between these objects, 

inting out their resemblances and differences. Fol- 
owing these lessons position on surface, measurement of 
length and capacity, a ball, a marble, sand, cube and 
sphere, flowers, and other things are considered ; also 
sight, taste, touch, smell, weight, heat, and hearing, 
chief points of the compass, light and shadow, etc. The 
course is paeee and practical, and any teacher fol- 
lowing the directions here given cannot fail to make 
common things interesting. 


COMEDIES BY ALFRED DE MUSSET. Translated and 
edited, with an introduction, by 8. L. Gwynn. Lon- 
don: Walter Scott, 24 Warwick lane; New York: 8 
East 14th street. 199 pp. 40 cents. 


The wild, wayward genius who is the author of these 
comedies, reminds one in many respects of Byron; his 
life was full of excesses. In literature he belongs to the 
Romantic szhool, and joined to an artist’s eye for 
physical beauty an almost morbid susceptibility to all 
manner of impressions. The ordinary reader feels that 
he displays, as a rule, more feeling than the occasion 
requites, yet is swept along irresistibly by his eloquence, 
his passion, and his picturesqueness. He has an abund- 
ance of wit and humor such as Shakespeare displayed. 
The comedies included in this volume are “‘ Barberine,” 
‘* Fantasio,” “‘No Trifling with Love,” and “A Door 
Must be either Open or Shut.” Lovers of dramatic liter- 
ature will find they will repay a perusal. 


Viox’s FLORAL Guipr, 1891. 
N. Y., publisher. 
We have yet to see a handsomer floral guide than that 
we have just received from James Vick, the Rochester 
seedsman. It covers about all those plants and flowers 


James Vick, Rochester, 


in which gardeners and florists in this latitude are inter- 


ested. Besides being excellent in matter and 
ment, the book ranks very artistic ant 6 


typographical point of view. 


h from an 
ere are several colored 


illustrations, and the smaller, uncolored ones are num- 
bered by the hundred. 


THE CryYsTAL Button ; or The adventures of Paul Prog- 
nosis in The Forty-ninth century. By Chauncey 
Thomas. Edited by George Houghton. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 302 pp. $1.25. 

For centuries men have been dreaming of “‘ the good 

e coming.” More’s ‘“ Utopia” was the expression of 

what ardent spiritsin his age thought the world ought 

to be. We have realized a great part of More’s dream, 
but there are other men whose imaginations run far 

— the present and seek to — what the world 

| be in centuries to come. aturally enough their 
redictions deal with social and industrial questions. 
liamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward” was such a prophecy, 
and we have another strikingly like it in certain partic- 
ulars, but differing from it in many ways, in “ The 

Crystal Button.” The preface informs us that it was 

written from 1872 to 1878, before Mr. Bellamy’s romance 

was issued, but was shelved at that time and was again 
called forth by its striking similarity to the story of the 
great apostle of Nationalism. ‘‘The Crystal Button” 
takes us forward 3,000 years to a Boston containing 

20,000,000 people, with public buildings grand beyond de- 

scription, immense tenements in the form of pyramids, 

electric railroads and carriages, numerous grand 
bridges, ideal hospitals and reformatory institutions, etc. 

ts navigate the air and electric cars cross the conti- 

nent at the rate of two hundred milesan hour. The 
grand movement in the way of reform was 
started by one John Costor through whose teachings 
strict truth, honesty, and fidelity was observed and 
“‘removed all sources of complaint in the field of 
labor, as a fresh wind from the sea banishes mist.” 
The Order of the Crystal Button was formed for 
the purpose of inculcating a love of truth, and through 
its instrumentality thrones, nobilities, aristocracies, 
social disorders, industrial and other'wrongs, disappeared 
and humanity moved forward toward ideal perfection. 
According to this philosophy, in the coming age there 
will be no such thing as the government and the people, 
for the people will rule absolutely and control the land 
and the railroads, and all other means of communica- 
tion. There are many who believe that the nationaliza- 
tion of these things is a mischievous doctrine to preach. 
The book, however, is an interesting, a fascinating one ; 
foreshadowing many improvements that will doubtless 
be realized in the domain of mechanics, and pointing the 
way to many reforms that will be brought about when 
men shall have been educated toa higher appreciation of 
justice and humanity. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RE- 
GENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YorE, 1889. Hon. Geo. William Curtis, chancellor ; 
Hon. Melvil Dewey, secretary. 731 pp. 


In this report are introduced the following features : 
1. Summary of the legislation of the year pertaining to 
higher education. Hereafter, a special bulletin will be 
issued at the close of the legislative session giving not 
orly a verified text of all bills that become laws, but a 
brief summary of all proposed legislation with a state- 
ment as to the progress made. 2, A new classified table 
of the colleges of the state with dates of charters. 3. 
A complete list of the honorary degrees conferred in the 
state. 4. A series of charts, condensing statistics of 
higher education in New York into hic form. 5. 
A complete table of the law and medical examinations 
of the a 6. The official report of the annual confer- 
ence of the Associated Academic Principals of the state. 
The index is very much improved, the fine type noticed 
in previous tables has been avoided, and improve- 
ments have been made in the arrangement of these 
tables. Great pains was taken to avoid the erross in 
reports of institutions that have been complained of in 
previous volumes, some of these reports having been 
sent back a second and even a third time. This volume 
has been compiled with special care for three reasons : 1. 
The U. S. bureau of education is about to publish a vol- 
ume on the history of higher education in New York and 
it is desirable to furnish full and accurate statistics. 2. 
The U. S. census office is to use the figures as a basis for 
comparative study with other states. 8. This is the 
decennial report, which it was desirable to have very 
complete. 


THE BRIDGE OF THE Gops. A Romance of Indian Ore- 
gon. By F. H. Balch. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Xo. 280 pp. $1.25. 

This is an historical romance of more than ordinary 
power, relating to the Willamettes and other tribes near 
the Pacific as they existed two hundred years ago. A 
oy New England clergyman, Cecil Grey, feeling that 

e is called as a missionary to the Indians leaves his 
home and wanders across the continent, from tribe to 
tribe, for eight years until he reaches the Bridge of the 
Gods, a grand natural span across the Columbia river. 
The Indians had a superstition that so long as the bridge 
remained the Willamettes would hold their power over 
the confederacy of tribes; when it fell their power 
would be broken. A vivid picture is drawn of Multno- 
mah, the Indian born to rule, who at the council awes 
the rebellious;chiefs into submission, and,'after the bridge 
fallsfrom an earthquake shock, seems to defy fate and to 
hold his power over the chiefs ‘by the strength of his 
iron will. A delicate love story—that of Grey and Wal- 
lulah, the chief’s daughter—relieves the somberness of 
the picture of Indian ferocity and squalidness. The 

wer of the Willamettes is broken not by their enemies, 

t by the plague which destroys nearly the whole 
tribe. The author is undoubtedly a literary artist of a 
igh order. the construction i the de- 





high . 
scri of scenery and character e anal of 
maotiven, in the baxiiling of cme chy = he 





oe yo of historical ay he ome ote 3 
e does not attem throw a poetic glam T 
Indian character, tat presents him in all his degradation ; 
however, the specimens of Indian eloquence the author 
gives raises the red-man considerab! our estimation. 
The story is not only pure in tone, but instructive, and 
teaches a noble lesson of self-sacrifice. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


G. P. PurNam’s Sons have in preparation a special edition of 
Irving's “ Alhambra,” which will be tastefully printed with some 
unique ornamentation based upon Moorish designs, and will con. 
tain a large number of photogravure illustrations produced from 
photographs taken especially for the purpose. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD are now supplying the trade and the 
public with “The Science of Fairy Tales,” the newest volume in 
the “ Contemporary Science” series. 


Hovucaron, Mirriin & Co. will publish a book by Lucy Lar- 
com, entitled * As It is in Heaven,” opportunely for the Easter sea- 
son. Itconsists of reflections on the future life. It is not specu- 
lative or realistic, as some books of this class are, but devout, and 
sincere, and helpful. 


OLIVER Drrson ComPANY, Boston, have some of the finest 
books of music to be obtained, including “ Songs of Ireland,’; 
“ Potter’s Responses and Sentences,” “ Prayer and Praise,” “ Ma- 
sonic Ode,” and “ Comic and Minstrel Songs.” 

D. Lornrop CoMPANyY publish this week “ The New Senior at 
Andover,” by Herbert D. Ward; the “Story of Kentucky,” by 
Emma M. Connelly; “ Anne Bradstreet,” by Helen Campbell; 
“Gid Granger,” by William O. Stoddard, and “Miss Deé Dun- 
more Bryant,” by Mrs. Alden (Pansy). 

Ginn & Co, announce the publication of “The New Industrial 
Primary Arithmetic,” which is said to possess many features 
which distinguish it from others of its class. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. have among their publications for 
schools “‘ Parker’s Arithmetical Charts,’ which present the latest 
and best methods of teaching beginners in arithmetic. 


ALBERT, Scorr & Co: of Chicago, announce part first of a new 
work by Miss Mary E. Burt, author of “ Literary Landmarks.” It 
will be complete in four volumes, and provides a course of work 
in literature for the student or general reader that is unsurpassed 
for logical and systematic arrangement. 

Les & SHEPARD have just issued in their ‘Good Company Se- 
ries” James Freeman Clarke's story of the “ Life and Times of 
Jesus.” The Albany Journal says this story “forms a white land- 
mark 1n the field of religious literature.” 


D, LorHRop COMPANY announce as among the first books of 
1891 published early in January, “* Miss Dee Dunmore Bryant,” 
by Pansy,” ** Ways and Means,” by Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., and 
“ A Modern Exodus,” by Faye Huntington. 


MAGAZINES. 


E. 8. Nadel tells some interesting things in his article on “ Lon- 
don and American Clubs” inthe March Scribner’s. Mark Brickell 
Kerr writes about the expedition to Mount St. Elias in the 
summer of 1890, and Samuel Parsons, Jr., superintendent of 
parks for New York City describes the practical means of orna- 
menting ponds and lakes. A Confederate sharp-shooter and his 
Kentucky mare are the chief characters in a short story told by 
W. H. Woods, a Baltimore cl man. A. J. Mounteney Jephson 
relates some interesting incidents of | ray & a 

In discussing the question “Why Girls do not Marry,” in the 
March North American Review Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood thinks 
that a man’s brutality and strength often recommend him to the 
other sex. Dr. William A. Hammond shows the extent to which 
self-control is possible in curing insanity. Walt Whitman tries 
to answer the question, “‘ Have we a national hterature? The 
Historian Lecky gives the reasons for the attitude of the Unionist 
party in Great Britain. E. UO. Leech, director of the mint, gives 
facts and figures against the free coinage of silver. Erastus Wi- 
man answers Sir John McDonald's criticisms of his last article in 
the North American Review. The recollections of the Gettysburg 
commanders are continued, 

The a Science Monthly for March has among its many 
fine articles one by Dr. G. A. Heron on “* Koch's Method of Treat- 
ing Consumption.” ‘Greeting by Gesture,” a — interesting 
description of the customs of different people, n in the Febru- 
ary number,is concluded. In the article on “Vodu-Worship” Major 
A. B. Ellis gives some startling facts concerning cannibalism in 
Hayti. In “ The sysanng of the State * Samuel Williams Cooper 
shows some great abuses in our government, said to be “ the best 
under the sun.” Prof. Ordway contributes a popular and useful 
article on “* Non-conductors ot Heat.” 

Professor George E. Howard has in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March an article on “* The'State University in America.” Protessor 
Howard believes that the work of bigher education in this coun- 
try will in the future be divided amoug three classes of institu- 
tious: the state university, a group of richiy endowed private in- 
stitutions, and a small y of denominational colleges. He 


te university will tly outrank the other two. 
bere ‘a the tamall pat aw ol at the New York Post Office is the one 
add to the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 


second — is received by Messrs. Bonner’s Sons, proprietors of 
the New York Ledger. Bs 

Clyde Fitch, the author of the successful B nny bd Beau Brum- 
me!” and “ Frederic Lemaitre,” contributes complete novel to 
the Febru: number of cott’s Magazine. It is calied* A 
Wave of Life,” and the scene is laid in New York City. 
New England’ Mapasine for February sre Women's 
ed in the New or February are omen’s 
Work in Science,” by Sara A. Underwood; “ A model New Eng- 
land Village,” by Edwin A. Start: “ Rypectence of a New Eng- 
land Clergyman during the Revolution,” by Mrs. Amelia Leavitt 
Hill, and ** Colored Churches and Schools in the South,” by Lillie 
B. Chace Wyman. 


Health Resorts. 


“ Pyrrhus was counseled to take the repose be was about to 
seek with so much fa ” He must have had wise counsellors. 
And would it not be for many in our day to take the counsel 
to themselves? For examp those not only, who seek repose 
from the cares worries of but a and more espe- 
cially those yee abroad to seek health,“ with so much 
fatigue.” A tour of one’s own city or neighborhood will often 
afford more pleasure and recreation than one ever dreamed 
of. How many are there in  j of our large cities who have 
seen all the objects of interest. is only strangers who do 80. 
While enjoying home comforts, s0 recessary to the invalid, and 
making yourself acquainted with the attractions of your own 

h! try the Home Treatment of Drs. STARKEY & 
wish sacpemotion, 0nd so examine the 
testimonials of Ay Ade ve tried it, for our brochure, 
sent free. It is a of me oS ee 

mpound ite na’ results. ot) 
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@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM’S PiLis. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN “At CHILDREN 
Subject, 


is the most naman Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc.;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
— SUY FERERS, 
g preeminent for their health-restort 

Ife- Detvns pao, BEECHAM'S PILLS 
have an um d demand and the (se Sale of 
any say. Patek Medicine fu the World, PRICE, 25 


) @ repre only +! see. ow . 





New York, who if your druggist does not keep them} 
will mail a! BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—rut 
inguire first. Please mention this publication in ordering. 
‘y~ryYrYew 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when- 
communicating with advertisers. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT en 
one of these sc should apply to Schoo! 
Commussioner or City Superiu who 
io Sal ‘aupeinienet ante Fil beast op 
and it sent by 
which the appointmen 


an 
metic and G 


t these sub- 
ects can be compiles neuen 
a an, Cocamamay, , Writing and 8 


a DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 


ent of . Union 


ion, be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition: 
or the use of text books, and fare One way is 
refunded baa. tspending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 


For particulars co’ the several schools 
sand for circulars to ‘the he Principals as follows: 





Brockport..... ..CuHas. D. McLean, LL.B 
DD abecbeseccasecd JAMES M. CASSETY lo 
QOsTARS 2cccccccccees JaMgEs H. Hoosz, bu 
ED tncenndededia F. B. Parmer, Pa.D 
canes partgned Jno. M. Mrunz, A.M 
PT Sicsccsesises FRANK 8, CAPEN, PA.D 
i cacenne whos J M. MILNE, PH.D 
3 E. A. SHevpon, Pa.D 

Plattsburg ........... Fox Houpen, LL.B. 

Me annstaeneses OM. B. STOWELL, PH.D 


Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
> hereafter organized, , one bringing a sec- 
certifica 9 of pi from the 

as of the school whee he work was per- 
~_~ will be credited with the following sub- 
ect matters | comgnate for the Normal Courses : 
etme G rammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
ete American History and Civil Govern- 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


By Mr. ALDRICH. 


The Sisters’ Tragedy, 
With Other Poems, Lyrical 


and Dramatic. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


By GEorGE WILLIS CooKE. 


A Browning Guide- 
Book. 
A QGuide-Book to the Poetic and 


Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 ; with sets of 
Browning, $1.75. 


By Bret HaRTE. 


A Sappho of Green 
Springs, and other 
Stories. 16mo, $1.25 


Francis Wayland. 


Vol. 4 of American Religious 
Leaders. By Prof. James O. MuRRAay 
of Princeton. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An excellent book on an illustrious edu- 
cator and a great religious leader. 


The Crystal Button. 


Or, Adventures of Paul ‘~ * 
nosis in the Forty-ninth Century 





CHAUNCEY THOMAS. Edited by GEORGE 
HovuGuHTon. 16mo, $1.25. 

This story is a long look forward to the 
vast progress which may be made in the 
next three thousand years, through the 
orderly evolution of the forces and intelli- 
gence now operating in science and in the 
realm of humane and religious thought. 


Captains of Industry. 


Second Series. By James Par- 

ton. 16mo, $1.25. 

Brief biographies of nearly fifty persons, 
who in various ways have contributed to 
the world’s resources for progress. 


The Biglow Papers. 


By James Russell Lowell. First 
and Second Series in one volume. Pop- 
ular Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


In the Cheering-Up 
Business. 


By, Mar ie! Catherine Lee, author 
uaker Girl of Nantucket. i 

Sun 41. 25. 

A very bright story, involving mysteries, 
complications of various sorts, several 
kinds of human nature, including that 
charming kind which seems to exist for 
the sake of cheering the forlorn and 
lonely. 


**s For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., BOSTON. 44 East 17th St., New York. 





The Summer. Session of 
peg A I be 
to AUGUST 14. 
lars sent on ap 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 





" 


RLOCUTION axp ORATORY — THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


the National School of Elocution and 
-— at Thousand Island Park, New York, juLYs 6 
Ly « Work. Reasonable Rates. lnstructive Circu- 


ve 


1124 Arch Street, PHILA. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OVE STION*1001-ANSWER 1001 QVEST ION a a ee 


Any 6 assorted for $2.60, 


POSTAGE PAID. 
Any 8 assorted for $3.26, 
POSTAGE PAI 
Set of 10 assorted for $4, 
POSTAGE PAID. 
and Answers on 























1001 


1,001 Questions 





United States History, - 50 Cents. ; Theory and Practice of Teach- Cede 
Geogra ‘ . ‘ ° ing, - - - - - 50 Cents. 
phy, Come Fiseiiiegs and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Grammar, - - - - soCents. Orthography, - - - - 50Cents, 
Arithmetic, - - - + 50Cents. | General Eiders, - - 50 Cents. 


Se 238 50 Cents. 


The authors of the above books have asked every 
question that would be likely to 


Test Examples in Arith. NEW 30 Cents, 


“T have a set of your Question Books, and I 
conceivable think they are the best [ ever saw. I would not 
come up in the most es examination. Every | take twice the amount [ pate for them if I could 
question has a complete and concise answer just | not get another sect.’ O. Sankey (teacher), 
below it. There are other question books pub-/ Bioomville, Seneca County, Vhio. 


but even the priced book is not . ust received your Question Book on 

half as complete on a single branch as these enn? After due deliberation [ am conti- 

Many hers are using hese Question Books dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 

in their schools of text-books. in the teachers’ circle, as weil as for reviews in 

These are absolutely without a classes. I predict for them an immense sale.”— 
rival in pre for Examination, for review- . Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

mg Pu is in ool, or for use as ‘erence ae set that I receivea some days ago has 


satisfaction, and deserves the praise 


ven entire 
given © Long, Salem, 


of all earnest teachers."—A. E. 
Ohio. 
“IT am so delighted 7 roe Geutiee Books, 
yme of my friends to or im- 
wg HT ise Hemphi'l (of Harding 
College), Mexico. Missouri. € 
“Your Question Books are just what we want 
for review."—M. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 
Turon Co., Ohio. 


THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


already and the sale is fast increasing. 
POPULAR SYN- 
ONYMS. 
Twenty-five thousand words in 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. 


Cloth, Bmo. Price, 10 CENTS, 
their mother tongue | py mail, 12 CENTS. 


OR CIRCULARS, 
eee BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, CLEVELA ND, OHIO, 


| } aii Dp Sat 
" EX Ae); 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancelior of the © sentemene Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
y endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest de gree.’ 


fhe authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What Is Said of Lapa 
Every testimonial printed here is 

uine, not one was solicited or = i 
t of books or other consideration, an 
ese are only samples of hundreds of 

others. @ 











MOST ‘SUGGESSFUL BOOKS oF 


Over 60 


have been sol 


Sawer aan ly 


Spoken. 


Ph.D. Re- 
TS. Bound 

















‘ 


L. , D.D.. Evinstons of the Chentonges Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
“| have been working Clone and have committed to memory five of St. Paul's epistles— 
Ephesians, Philippians First and Second Timothy. Ali of these I can pow repeat, 
and often do repeat. i fod that that I can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO Agony WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


SUPT, E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of * The Lib: 
“The sim plicity of the method and helpfulness o: 
read and studied by every teacher. 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents, 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS, 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No, 1, Double ruled. No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
SAMPLE DOZEN BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 60 CENTS. 

Sample Copies by mail on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY, 


WITH NOTES, HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 
By ANNA I. WILLIS. 
The: Exercises are all NEW and ORIGINAL. 


of Education,” Cincinnati, write 
its suggestions ure wonderful. it should be 











Paper Covers. Price, 25 Cents. 





New England Publishing Co., 





3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dande- 
lon, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber- 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble odies, by a peculi tion, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 














Children 


always 





SS) Enjoy It. 


ScorTT’s 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
teking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meets during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


whee a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
govern the operutions of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful a 
properties of well-selected Mr. Epps 
provided our breakfast tab'es with a de feately 
voured bil. which may save us many 
heavy pw eed pe It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong oneusn to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
dies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by oping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood anda properly nourished 
~~ ice Gazette. 
y with boiling water or milk. Sold 
onty it und tins, by Grocers labelled thus: 
Es =P S & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Hteventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EURUPEAWN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few biocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can pany, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Den Prices are very 

moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. Jj. “STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor S0mooL JOUMMAL. 
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NEW YORK. |? 


THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Among the books best w ana A of the at- 
tention of teachers are King’s icturesque 
Geographical Readers. Higginson’s Young 
Folk’s on American Explorers, Blaisdell” 
Young Folk’s Physiology Series, Baron 
Nils Posse’s Swedish System of Education- 
al Gymnastics, Jane Andrews’ ‘‘ Seven 
Little Sisters ” series ; and Blaisdell's First 
Steps with American ‘and British Authors. 
These are only a few of the many excellent 
books on the list of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
publishers, 10 Milk street, Boston. 

their advertisement in another column. 





Epochs of American History—Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. announce that 
they have made —— ments to supple- 
ment their series, E of Modern His. 
tory, by a short series “-— books treating of 
the history of America, which will be pub- 
lished under the general title Epochs of 
American history. The series will be under 
the editorship of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Assistant Professor of history in Harvard 
college. The volume will be issued sepa- 
rately, and each will be complete in itself. 
Those already arranged for will, it is 
hoped, provide a continuous history of the 
United States from the foundation of the 
colonies to the present time, which shall 
be suited to class use as well as for general 
reading and reference. The volumes in 
prenn are: The Colonies, 1492-1750. 

y Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin ; : 
Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. Byl 
Albert Bushnel] Hart, A.B., Ph.D. ; Divi 
sion and Reunion, 1829-1889. ” By Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of Juris-| a 
prudence i in Princeton’ College. 


The seventeenth annual summer term of 
the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island 
Park, one of the finest of that wonderful 
group in the St. Lawrence river, known as 
the Thousand Islands. The salubrity of 
the climate, and the opportunities for 
combining healthful recreation with a 
delightful course of study are unsur 

The place is easy of access from every 
quarter. Boarding, including furnished 
room, has been secured for the students of 
the National school at the exceptionally 
low rate of $6 and $5.50 per week. For 
courses of instruction, terms, and full par- 
ticulars, address Silas S. Neff, principal, 
1124 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The death of General Sherman and the 
recurrence of Washington’s Birthday re- 
minds us with fresh significance of the 
national flag, the Stars and Stripes, which 
one of these heroes gave to the new na- 
tion, and the other so nobly defended. 
The sight of this emblem ought to awaken 
new enthusiasm in the heart of every 
young American ; every school must have 
a flag. The very best quality of United 
States government bunting flags at the 
lowest prices are — b essrs. G. 
W. Simmons & Co., Oak ll, Boston, 
Mass. Send for the flag catalogue, which 
will tell you all about it. 


The Topeka Co-operative Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation located in Thompson Block, Quincy 
street, Topeka, Kansas, and of which Mr. 
F. 8S. Fluke is the popular manager, are 
having vacancies reported to them daily. 
One-half the commission is paid to a 
teacher for reporting any vacancy. For 
particulars address the manager, with 
stamp, 


A. Flanagan of 185 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, wishesin this issue to call your 
attention to ‘‘ Hull’s Drawing Designs,’ 
founded and built upon nature and expe- 
perience, a self-instructing syster: valuable 
as a guide to put in the hands of the 
teacher. It contains hundreds of designs 
or pictures in free hand drawing, all de- 
scribed. ‘‘ Outlines, Topics, and sketches” 
in ‘U. 8S. History, by S. Laura Ensign. 
Reward and Picture Cards, Dialogues, 
Speakers; Plays, and Dramas. Catalogue 
Method Books and Trouble Killers, etc. 
wil) be sent free on request. 


One of oy most enterprising firms in the 
country is Messrs. Porter & Coates, of 900 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 184 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, and 36 Brouafield street, 
Boston. Their list comprises a number of 
excellent text-books, a ~— to all grades 
of our schools, from the lowest to the 
highest studies. This list is eminently 
the friend of the teachers. Its books have 
adaptability and flexibility, and contain 





the most advanced thought of the best 
teachers and thinkers. 





DONT WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset | Waists 








Marshall Field & |& Co. ra Chicago, 


gente. 


FERRIS E BROS." 341 eS | 





Teachers’ Manual Series, 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 


No. 1. J. G. Fitch’s ** Art of Questioning.” _ 
No. 2. J. G. Fitch’s “ Art of Securing Attention.” 
No. pa rthur Sidgwick's “On timulus in 


ool,” 

No, . ‘Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘‘ Practical Work 
in School. 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.’ ** Also a course of Study for Teach 
ers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Object Teaching.”’ 

No. ts Huntington's “ Unconscious Tuition,” 


No. 8. Hughes’ ‘‘ How to Keep Order.” 
No, 9. wane “ How to Train the Memory.” 
No, 1 offmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts.” 


No. i. , Butler’ s “Argument for Manual Train- 
ing.’ 

No. 12, Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene, 

No, 13. McMurry’s *“*‘ How to Bn the Reci- 
tation.” 

No, 14. Carter’s ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 


(2 These littie books contain foun * 8 35 ~ 60 pp. 
each, bound in tasteful 1 PoP TS conta. Price 
15 cents ; to teachers, post 13 cents. Entire 
get (cut this out and send with order, only $1.50.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





NEW YORE. CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





tstablished in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 
ire ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 





receiving vacancies daily. 
that will suit you. 


ing. Address with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION f>wis vss sss rs 


— po salaries are paid. If you are a competent and successful teacher and wish advancement, it 
=f pay you to write us, as we have a number of positions for Principals, Assistants, etc. Always 
give reference and experience as it is often necessary for us to recommend teachers at once, as we 
1t will only cost you a postage stamp to know if we have a position 


Teachers reporting vacancies will receive one-half the commission paid by teacher accept- 


F. S. FLUKE, Manager, Thompson Block, Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





HARLAN P, FRENCH, Man. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


has some good news for good 
teachers with good records. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

7 Trement Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P)., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 

Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring “St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bldg. .» Portland,Ore. 


AGENCIES. 


402 Richardson 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


imerican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Sadietone, of both sexes, for aivertities.” Col 
rehes. Circulars 


aoe aaa a and Chu 
“choi recommended to 
varents. AT. Fi ~/ ind senting of of eckoa} prowety, 


‘CHOOL Fur Best 
rfermaee erences furnished. E. MIRIAM WOTRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenug, cor. 20tb St., New York City. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BrpGoop, Monaper, 
Box 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY |i: 

110 Tremont St. 10 Globe Building, 

“ie te Dulidns Ry PAUL, ae 
teachers recommen hool 

aon ~ ph for successful bay eae — 

application. 


Gotta na TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 











Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 


FOR REGISTRATION. BES1 
FACILITIES, E¥¥ICIENT SER- 
notin plectng aie feb 
n wance fees, com- 
petent Teach Teachers with Positio ohgrendines 


VACAN 
many of the 


P. Vv. someoon (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to ng to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. loyers seeking teachers should 
examine our lists fore filli vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RuGGLEs, Room C, Palace 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





les Always on hand; great variety; 
Atways stamp. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ey 
schools, gO su- 


Introduces to coll 
perior Protesso ncipals, Assistants, Tu 
and Governesses for every kh A, of Yam 
téon; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
wm or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
4merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





A FAIR SAMPLE: 

“ Here we are again with four vacancies in our 
college for next rs. Prof. of Mathematics, 
Prof. Didactics and Englisn Literature, Prof. of 
Greek, and teacher of Piano and Organ. Recom- 

mend to us good candidates tor these places. 
Elect March 20th.”’ tt “woe is an extract from 
a letter, dated Feb. 9, 1 

This is a fair sam te or ‘the letters we are daily 
receiving from the hundreds of Schools and Col- 
leges that always write to us whenever they have 
vacancies to fill, Now is a good time to register. 

Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
School and College Bureau, Exmuorst, [u. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your me of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


TEACH ERS A os. INTRODUCED 


M OFFICERS 














» = BAUWER. 
N® 70. DEARBORN ST. Chieago. 


—= 














For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ eo + Association, 76 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 


| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








UNION TEACHERS’ 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
their needs. Wi 


Pr my ol 
blank. 


Send stamp for application 








ide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for 
ng now, so we can have sumcient time to get well acquainted with 
has no connection with any other teachers 


AG E N CY. | eS IN 


have already begun to consult us in reference to 
next year 


’ agency or bureau. 


HARRINCTON, Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





Me te Oe 
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Spring Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. No 
statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 
They are, in truth, the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 
dies of modern times. They are abso- 
lutely pure; and agreeable to the most 
sensitive, and may be used on the young- 
est infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. CurTI- 
curA, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and 
inflammation, permits rest and sleep, 
soothes and heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Curicura Soap, the only medicated 
toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. Cuticura RE- 
SOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier, and greatest of humor remcdies, 
cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Hence, the 
Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the Spring, from the simplest 
facial blemishes to the worst case of scrofula. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 





a—~- “ How To Cure Diseases or THE Skin AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, roo testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura Remeptgs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc. Cuticura Soar, 25c.; Curicura Re- 


SOLVENT, $x. Prepared by Potrer Druc anp CHEemicat Corporation, Boston. 

red, rough, and oily skin and hands, painful finger-ends with 
Pimply, Blotchy Skin, shapeless nails, are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, 
inc the g of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 





most aude mes toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive and cure 
of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples. blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 
humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘swss 


SUPPLIES 
Catalogue for 1890-91 ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


Sold everywhere. 





J. W. 
| SCHERMERHORN & ©O, 
East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor. 





Is now ready. 121 page classified 








CONSU M —— “Tt is ™ the oy of ry: digestive organs alone 





that Consumption can be cured. ‘Leave the 
lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and 
bowels,” which will receive BOVININE and return with interest in new blood 
and tissue the care bestowed upon them. BOWVININE is the vital principles of 
Beef concentrated, a highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, 
and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, Pneumonia, or Bronchitis, and all 
wasting diseases. Will sustain life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants 
and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. BOWININE is the only raw food that 
will not spoil, and is retained by the most irritable stomach ; is daily saving life in 
cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Bright’s Disease, &c. 

BOVININE is sold by Ali Druggists. 





CET UP ORDERS. 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34 Ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums la 
away with $5 orders and upw The most extraordinary 


ever offered, dur: the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and lomes 
vee $10, $15 and nd $20 orders to eeee our —— New Crop 


eas. ‘ormosa and Amoy, Oolong, ag ish Breakf: 
Japan, imoete, Zoung Hyson, Gunpow er, Sun Sun Chop and 
Mixed. a eric. farther than 


ed teas 20c. A} States 
for Fine Teas. One pound than three 






A 
COMPANY 


pounds of trash. Thirty ) ears’ national reputation for selling Pure Go 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P. 0. Box 289. 31 & 33. Vesey St,NLY. 





NOTED PERSONS AND PLACES. 


(in this column will be found facts coneiraing 
countries, mythologi 





such noted people, ci 

characters, etc., as are uently mentioned in 

literature. in which a t 
amount of useful information is p—- TT 


be of great value in the school-room.) 


ALEXANDRIA (al-ex-an'dre-ah), a city of 
Egypt, founded by Alexander the Great, 
332 B.c. It was laid out in squares, with 
two wide main streets crossing each other. 
beautified with colonnades and splendid 
buildings. In the center, where these 
streets met, was the mausoleum of Alex 
ander the Great, in which his embalmed 
body was first placed in a coffin of pure 
gold, and afterward, when that had been 
stolen, in one of alabaster. About a mile 
from the city, in the Mediterranean, was 
the island of Pharos, on which was built 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus the famous 
light-house, called one of the wonders of 
the world. It was a large square tower 
of white marble, so high that the fire 
which was kept always burning on its top 
by night cont be seen many miles at sea. 

Near the eastern harbor was the finest 
part of the city, containing the royal 
palaces, the great theater, and the mu- 
seum, which had in it a library of 400,000 
volumes. Among the other great build- 
ings was the Serapeum, or temple of 
Serapis, said to have been the most mag- 
nificent building in the world, with the 
exception of the capitol at Rome. 

Alexandria fell into the power of the 
Romans 380 B.c., but its greatness con- 
tinued until Constantinople was made the 
capital of the empire, when it became 
chiefly a place for trade. When Vasco da 
Gama fcund out that he could get to India 
by sailing round the Cape of Good Hope, 
Alexandria lost all the “East Indian trade, 
which used to go that way, and after that 
it went to decay. But the opening of the 
Suez canal brought back a large part of the 
travel to the East, and the city is now 
growing very fast. 

Among the remains of the old city is the 
tall column commcrly called Pompey’s 
pillar, but which ought to be calied Dio- 
cletian’s pillar, because it was set up 
where it now stands in honor of the Em- 
peror Diocletian when he’ took Alexandria 
in A.D, 296. Itis a Corinthian column of 
red granite, 99 feet high with the base and 
capital. 

The two obelisks called Cleopatra’s 
needles, though Cleopatra had nothing to 
do with them, formerly stood near the 
water. They were brought by Julius 
Cesar from Heliopolis, where they had 
stood for more than twelve hundred 
years in front of the temple of the sun, 
and set up to adorn his own temple, called 
the Cesarium. One of these was giv n 
by Mehemet Ali to the British govern- 
ment and taken to London in 1877; the 
other was given to the Unired States by 
Ismail Pasha and taken to New York in 
1880. 


IMPORTANT. 
Be w York City, save Baggage, 
Express and 


=? Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hot 


opposite Grand Centra) 
spr" 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b pia per day, European plan. Elevators and 
1 Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel thar any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Wher visitin 


ALBERT EDWARD, prince of Wales, son 
of Prince Albert and Queen Victoria. born 
in Buckingbam palace, London, Nov. 9, 
1841. If living at the queen’s death, he 
will become king of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and emperor or India. When twenty- 
one years old (186%) he was married to 
Alexandra, daughter of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark. 


AGAMEMNON, king of Mycenz and one 
of the principal characters in the m of 
Homer, cailed the Iliad. He married Cly- 
temnestra and his brother Menelaus mar- 
ried Helen, both daughters of Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta. When Helen was stolen 
by Paris, Agamemnon was chosen leader 
of the Greek forces sent against Troy. He 
was very brave, but quarreled with 
Achilles, which caused the Greeks much 
trouble. Agamemnon was the father also 
of Electra and Iphigenia. 


AMSCHINES, a Greek orator. He opposed 
Demosthenes by favoring an alliance with 
Philip of Macedon. 







Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





The Cure For 





Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “sovereign remedy” is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 


tive extirpates “the evil’ by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
blood. Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 


have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 


self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms 
“ My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 


I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va. 
“I was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”’—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo. 
“T was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years Being assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and was cured,.”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb. 


Prepared by Dr... C. 
Bold by all Drugygiste 


Aver & Co., Lowell, Mane. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


DEAF s.r 


seld pry bl F. mincox, 
pave Re’dway, toot Sort. Write “4 book of 


THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
mum ABCDEFGHI § 


TYPE USED; 
ST ee 
DEAR SiR. WEN ¥ ORK OF 
TWS TYPEWRITER DOES THE SAME 
QUALITY OF WORK AS } REMINGTON. 
AD WILL WRITE 20 WORDS A Minute 4 




































(eee I Type Writing machine for only 
LAR. Exactly like cut; regular Remington ty does 
the same quality of work. takes a fools cap sheet. Complete 
with paper holder, automatic fred, feet type wheel & inking 
rolls uses copying mk; in fact Ra 8 An lof the work of 
a high priced machine. Spee d, to 25 words a minute 
Size, 3x4x9 inches; weight, 12 ‘aantiek THIS PAPER. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Satisfaction guaranteed; Cir mA free 
a b Noklueot for $1. oo; by mall, ibe extra ai os 
RH GLESOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT 8T., B.Y. CF 








“a 
Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves - 


i, Hourews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
r 
? 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
@ Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [654 
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CARMEL | 


a Ee a A ed 
“Ss sm Nes 











CARMEL SOAP is made only 
Olive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and possessing the emollient 

roperties of Olive OW, it is unsurpassed for the 

‘ouet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only pertectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake to 
the oa & A. Kurpsrery, §2 Cedar St., N. ¥. 


from sweet 










& OOMP 
B Whe Peay. N.Y, B 
and Posie Fee mom 
noted for superiority over all others. 





McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 
Beat guallty Copper and tin "BELLS 
Also € ‘HEM 


MES AND BELLS. 
and terms free. Name this papor. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chaz 
Aaboois, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU tLe 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, @, 
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PUBLISHED IN _ 1890. 


Wells’ College Algebra. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber-|Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
mann. Stecle’s Rudimentary Economics. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. |Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 

A Ballad Book. ogy. 

An Introduction to the Study of|Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Ruskin. Reader. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and|Exercises in Geometry. 
Rustum. Lord’s Livy, Books XXI., XXII. 








LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Epochs of American History. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. have the pleasure to announce that 
they have made arrangements to supplement their series, EPocHs OF MoDERN His- 
TORY, by a short series of books treating of the history of America, which will be 
published under the general title EPocHs OF AMERICAN History. The series will be 
under the editorship of Dk. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Assistant Professor of 
History in Harvard College. The volumes will be issued separately, and each will be 
complete in itself. Those already arranged for will, it is hoped, provide a continuous 
history of the United States from the foundation of the Colonies to the present time, 
which shall be suited to class use as well as for general reading and reference. The 
volumes in preparation are as follows :— 

I. The Colonies, 1492-1750. By Revusen Gotp Tuwalrss, Secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; author of ‘‘ Historic Waterways,” etc. 
With four colored maps. pp. xviii.-301. Cloth. $1.25. [Now ready.] 

2. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. By ALBERT Sieumnz Hart, 
A-B., Ph.D., author of ‘Introduction to the Study of Federal Government,” etc., 
the editor of the series. 

3. Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By Wooprow WIson, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton College ; author of ‘‘ Congressional 
Government,” ‘ The State.—Elements of Historical and Practical Politics,” etc. 


*,* Prospectus and Specimen Page sent on application. 


HISTORY OF GREECE from the earl-| LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK OF EN- 
iest Times to the Macedonian Con-| GLISH LITERATURE. By R. Mc- 


quest. For the Use of Middle Forms| W114é, B.A., Inspector to the London 


School Board. Complete in one vol. $1.35. 
of Schools. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. Fi h part sold separa : 
F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls College, and| Part L—From tae. “baguiner’ Taxes 70 


Lecturer at New College, Oxford. With |CHAucER. 12mo, 122 30 cents. Part 1f.— 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 532 Pages, FROM CHAUCER TU SHAKESPEARE. 12mo. 130 
$1.50. 











ges, 30 cents. Part [II].—From Ben JONSON TO 
ny Lf RJ om. Part +“ 

** A boon to youngand unlearned students, . .|*2OMSwirT To CowPmER. 12mo. pages. 
Tells the story of that famous land in a succinct goats. — b PR inno BURKE TO THE PRESENT 
and lively form, and it brings out strongly her | TIME.—12mo, 162 pages, 30 cents. 

reat state and her great men. . . . It is, in fac ” This book has the merit of giving in brief 
f we may so far trust our memory, the best of | compass a really readable account of the work 
all school histories of Greece ... We strenuously | and relative — of nearly ali our greatest 
recommend this history to the attention of school- | writers, and its critical summaries are, with rare 
masters, and to the iaege class of readers whom | exceptions, just and sound....Young students 
it is customary to ‘general.’ It combines | will find in its pages a sufficient and lucid narra- 
livliness with solidity as they are rarely combined. | tive of the progress of our literature trom the 
and it deserves to meet with a large and rapid | first rude beginning to the present time.— 
sale.”—SPECTATOR. SPECTATOR. 








Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN. & Co. will be happy to send their new Educational Cata- 
logue to any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 Bast 16th-Street, NEW YORK. 
TheLibrary of American Literature, 2'0:.0%3.mesn 


Highest authorities pronounce it the most valuable of recent publications. Showld be in every American home 
and library. Illustrated specimen pagesfree. OHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 4th St., NEW YORK.. 


HOUSTON’S {MOST WORTHY BOOKS 


Physical Geography. Hct. om 


“2 80! 
$I in heavy paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt 
nding. 


HE SONC F IRE D. 
TK eS ny os y ARS} A ection of the 








REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF 


SCIENCE best and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of 
‘ the best melodies in existence, and bright, 
NEW MAPS. spirited words. 66 so Price, $1 in heavy 


NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. | ?#Pr $1-26in bds., and 92 in gilt binding. 
Houston's New Physical Geography is the real een eae 
) n |. 
isation of what a text-book on this subject should gong Gremaee. yo 1, ae kk 
be. It is a book that will giadden the hearts of Song Classics. Low Voices, 47 “ 
teaghers and pupils. It is concise, comeqeaneive, Choice Sacred Solo, . . 3 “ 
up to the times, and in every respect an id Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs, 40 “* 
text-book. Classic, Baritone and Bass, "33: 
A copy of the book for examination will yee Bat wouned tocing os 


be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 





Cloth Gilt, $2.00, 
All are valuable cobections of 
the Best Music. 


$1.25. me Piano Classics. Vol. 1, . 44pieces. 
Piano Vol. 2, ee ee. 
For further information, please address Classical Pianis' Fe, Tex 


Popular Piano Collection, = 
ELDREDGE & BRO., Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. | 
° urchill’ k of 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Ch _ 0 Dithtag bee to mses yee 


Any Book mailed, post~patd, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Price of each Book, $1.00. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when Communicating with advertisers. 





| Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Designed as an aid in Teaching and in Historical Studies. 


By THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY, 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by THEODORE SALISBURY WOOLSEY, Professor 
of International Law in Yale University. Crown, 8vo, $2.50. 

In this sixth edition of his father’s book, Prof. Woolsey has endeavored to make such additions 
or at te Ein Sean oe Urine ihe, on of tbe aie pt he recs 
renders necessary. ion & 8 
time, in a form alittle jess scholastic than before, a change which it is hoped both The student and 
the lawyer will appreciate. 


Privileges of Examination, Eutrotiastory Prices, . Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to 
the Trade, We aed on application. Full ptive Catalogue of this and many other distinguished 


text-books in all departments of education sent free. Also ct AL, of American and 
Foreign Publicatims. All current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such 
as are rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK IT wy. 


NEW PUBLIATIONS IN THE 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed for 50 Cents. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER. For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONOENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 

Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Cirewars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 

ical Division into Periods: a — Method; the insertion of Topical for Review; 

as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Gear and Distinct : Beautifu’ 

Dlustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says « lie 
the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS :& CO., Publishers, 
16 & 20 Astor PLACE, New YorK. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBasH AvV8., CHICAG:? 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° *2° resect, raneseonin 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 




















and Greek as might be | easily and delightf in one year.” —MILTON. 
irgil, } A Horace, @icero, Sallust, Ovid, fotey ‘omer's Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
xX n’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
k’s Practical and ive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10, 

















Sargent’s Standard S Frost’s American 
Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
HOLM ES’ saanes Phonic drills, script and language exercises, UNIVERSITY 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 CO 
*9 
Correspondence invited. NEW YORE. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, | 
bening Mental and Written. ‘Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
M ls of Methods and Keys to the above. | lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 





* i re Speahere, oe Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 
” = Sample pages of Tntertinenre free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excelience of binding 
NEW } and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second» PUBLISHING 
cents: also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. | broroxanr, etc. eto. 66 & 68 Duane St, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., mere 
Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA, | 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Book. New Books every week. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- | 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, fs 
ee tee ‘not sold by Dealers ; prices 
B ks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, e o 
Secaiete Philosophy of Arithmetic. | too low ? buy of the Pub 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
defiete thechtneasten sit tigate. | 393 Pearl St., New York. 





A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 


National Dustless Grayon,|-giwssscrmssszerscion. oar. warms son suas, 








TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
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